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~PLAYGROUND 
MUSIC 


reaches into new fields! 


Today a new spirit is coming into music work on the playground. 


For here, as nowhere else, there is presented the most natural, 
ideal opportunity for music appreciation training. Why not 
try it out? Use music not only as an aid in play activities and 
community singing, but also as a part of cultural training. Exten- 
sive work by leaders in the field has proved that no offering 
gives the play instructor a greater return. 


The development of the new Victor-Radio with Electrola ex- 
tends your scope, both outdoors and in, as never before. Here 
is all-electric radio and record reproduction of amazing new 
brilliance and incredible power—of a realism never before 
attained. 





This instrument has received the unqualified endorsement of 
the world’s great artists. 


Think, too, how with this remarkable development you can 
utilize programs over the air! 


Playground work is advancing by leaps and bounds; you will 
want to be in the front rank. The movement for instruction in 
music appreciation is a logical, inevitable development. If 
you will write, we should be glad to give you further details 
about it. 


SOME RECENT VICTOR RECORDS FOR 
PLAYGROUND WORK 














21949 { Home, Sweet Home Tenor Raymond Dixon 
? Sweet and Low Tenor Raymond Dixon 

21950 Old Folks at Home Baritone Ralph Crane 
Dixie Baritone Ralph Crane 


1. The Skaters-Waltz (Waldteufel) 
2. Minuet (“Don Juan”) (Mozart) Victor Symphonic Band 
3. Amaryllis-Gavotte (Ghys) 

21938 | 1: Waltz in A Flat (Brahms) 
2 
3 





. Stars of the Summer Night 
(Woodbury) Victor Symphonic Band 
. Believe Me, If All Those Endearing 
Young Charms (Irish Air) 








| 

81920 ( Kamarinskaya (Russian Folk Dance) Russian Brass Band 
Wiscee Radic with Mocereia ? Hopak (Ukrainian Folk Dance) Russian Brass Band 
RE-45. ‘The modern complete 46152 Cracoviak (Polish Dance) Russian Brass Band 
ent pense yeee? All - electric Pas de Quatre (Russian Ballroom Dance) Russian Brass Band 
fictor-Record and radio repro- : 
a — $975, vow 21597 Stradella Overture (Flotow) Victor Concert Orchestra 
Radiotrons. Parts 1 and 2 


THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE DIVISION 
RADIO-VICTOR CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
CAMDEN, N. J., U.S.A. 


Please mention PLayGRoUND AND RecrREeATION when writing advertisers 
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World at Play 


Play Areas for Zurich, Switzerland.—The 
Geneva Journal reports that the voters of the 
town of Zurich by a vote of 20,256 to 3,662 ap- 
proved a credit of 2,800,000 francs for setting 
up a sporting center for games and gymnastics. 
At the same time they approved, by a vote of 
17,365 to 16,135, a credit of 90,000 francs for 
the purchase of Dolder’s field in the seventh dis- 
trict to preserve these stretches of green for play 


centers 


Studying the Play of African Children.— 
The New York Times of September 18, 1929, 
tells of the plans of Mrs. Eugenia Akeley to live 
a year in Equatorial Africa far up the Congo 
River in order that she may study customs and 
modes of living of the pigmy natives, particularly 
regarding the upbringing of children. Mrs. Ake- 
ley is especially interested in learning more about 
the children’s games, which she finds extremely 
ingentous and capable of being adapted or ex- 
tended for the children of America. 


Cooperation with Labor Groups.—The 
Board of Recreation of Centralia, Illinois, is find- 
ing in its cooperation with labor groups one of 
its most important means of growth. E. H. 
Chaney, Superintendent of Recreation, was asked 
to serve as chairman of the committee on arrange- 
ments for a Labor Day parade held under the 
auspices of the Centralia Trade Labor Assembly. 
\ dog parade sponsored and financed by the local 
Lions’ Club was a feature of the general parade. 


Publicity for Playgrounds.—One of the 
publicity channels used last summer in Philadel- 
phia consisted of two bulk head signs which were 
carried for ten days in 3,600 street cars. These 
signs called attention to the following facts: “141 
Playgrounds Now Open to Philadelphia Chil- 
dren”; “Playgrounds Offer More Fun and Are 


Safer than the Streets.”” Prominent on the sign 
was the name of the Playgrounds Association and 
the admonition to “Call Rit. 6548 for Playground 
Nearest Your Home.” The number of telephone 
calls received testified to the effectiveness of this 
form of publicity. 


Playground Library in Hamilton.—With 
the cooperation of the library staff, the Play- 
grounds Association of Hamilton, Ontario, Can- 
ada, has established a library on each of the 
three playgrounds. From 200 to 250 books are 
exchanged each week on every ground. A mem- 
ber of the library staff comes to the playgrounds 
to take care of the exchange of books and after- 
ward conducts a story hour. 


National Small Sculpture Contest.—The 
National Small Sculpture Committee, 80 East 11th 
Street, New York City, has announced the sixth 
annual sculpture competition open to profession- 
als and amateurs, with special classification for 
children. The contest will close May 1, 1930. 

For the participants in the contest the Commit- 
tee has issued a booklet entitled About Soap 
Sculpture, by Margaret J. Postgate, which may be 
secured on request. 


A Suggestion for Decorating Field Houses. 
~]. G. Wilson, President of Community Centers, 
Augusta, Georgia, writes the following: 

“We are interested in securing, if possible, 
pictures of birds, flowers, flowering shrubs, but- 
terflies, and small animals generally regarded as 
friends of the child, such as rabbits and squirrels. 
It is our plan to group these pictures in proper 
divisions and place them on the walls of our play- 
ground houses.” 


Securing Land in Seattle.—The increasing 
interest in the setting aside of adequate play and 
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recreation nd new subdivisions is evidenced 


by the fre onsideration of this problem by 
localities throughout the country. 
Just re vord has been received that in a 


the City Council, the City of 


resolutiot1 

Seattle | fficially gone on record declaring it 
tc be the on of the City to hereafter con- 
sider requit ovision for a play field of ade- 


quate size plats submitted to it for approval. 


Street and Vacant Lot Play.—The question 


is someti ed, “What activities can be pro- 
moted in street play?” 
The Playgrounds Association of Philadelphia 


last sum moted the following projects in 


their street acant lot play: 


(1) 1 t Celebration. (2) 30x Hockey. 
(3) Mar (4) Pet Shows. (5) Doll 
Show 6) Checker Tournament. (7) Hop 
Scotch Tournament. (8) Baseball Pitching. (9) 
©’Leary Contest. (10) Lantern Parade. (11) 
Volley B urnament. (12) Skooter Race. 

Roller Skate Race. (14) Wagon Race. 


(13) 

(15) Dol (16) Jackstones Tournament. 
(17) Soap Bubbles. (18) Paddle Tennis. (19) 
Folk Dat (20) De rlge Ball 
Tournament 1) Track and Field. (22) Beetle 


urnament. 


Hunt. (23) K Hole Club. (24) Quoits. 
In addition there were low organized games, 


storytelling special entertainments. 


A New Playground for Elmira.—By action 


of the Common Council in approving the pur- 
chase of property, the children of the east side of 
EImira will have a new plavground. A large 


} 


frame building on the premises will be remodeled 


and converte nto a community house for the 
residents locality 


of Philadelphia 


Jureau of 


Municipal Playgrounds 
Have a Successful Season.—The 
Recreatior Department of Public Welfare, 
Philadelpl eports 
t successful the Bureau has ever 


that the past summer season 


has been the 


experiences rty-eight swimming pools and 
thirty-nine recreation centers and playgrounds 
were maint |. There was almost a one hun- 
dred percent increase in participation in volley 
ball over 1928. Sixty teams took part in the city- 


wide tourn played one afternoon, when ten 


courts were in use at one time. Other city-wide 
ided baseball for girls, for mid- 
juniors, jackstones, kites, check- 
Specialty Week was a new 


tournamse 
get boy ~ 


ers, quoits tennis 


feature of the program last summer when each 
playground selected one particular activity and 
concentrated on it. Another week was devoted to 
sand and water carnivals, with boat races of home 
ade boats, novelty events in the pool and sand 


modeling contests. 


Recreation Pier.—The Adult 
saltimore Play- 


Baltimore’s 
Recreation Department of the 
ground Athletic League is in charge of the pro- 
gram at the Recreation Pier. A special feature 
of the pier is a playground for children and older 
It is fully 
equipped with playground apparatus and a ball 
field. Two outstanding events at the recreation 
pier are the Alley Cat show and the Mutt show 


boys and girls which is on the deck. 


for unpedigreed dogs, which has become an an- 


nual event. 


Lenola Community Center.— Moorestown, 
New Jersey, has long felt the need for a com- 


_munity center but difficulty has been experienced 


in finding an adequate building. The public school 
was out of the question, and other buildings which 
might have served the purpose could not for one 
reason or another be secured. Finally in a build- 
ing owned by the Real Estate Association a par- 
tial solution of the problem was found. 

The Association consented to give the use of the 
building until such time as it should be rented. 
The building, however, was in a dilapidated state 
and there were still many obstacles to be sur- 
mounted. The windows were broken; paper was 
hanging from the wall; plaster was off; the roof 
leaked and the floors and woodwork were badly 
in need of painting. 

The first step taken was to install electric lights 
so that evening activities could get under way. 
The wiring and fixture installation was done by 
the Boy Scouts, the Scouts and the Recreation 
Commission sharing in the payment of the mate- 
rial. After this had been accomplished the need 
of a local committee to direct and guide the new 
project arose. A group of citizens was invited 
to attend an organization meeting and twenty 
people responded. A permanent organization was 
effected and thus the Lenola Community Center 
Association became a reality. 

The new organization then set to work raising 
funds, obtaining furnishings and enlisting volun- 
teer workers to aid with the new building and the 
leadership of activities. Money was raised by two 
community card parties, an odds and ends sale and 


a peach festival. Last came the task of putting 
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the center into good shape. Woodwork and floors 
were painted by volunteers; a local resident con- 
tributed wall paper and a volunteer hung it ; water 
and lavatory facilities were installed by a local 
firm at cost price; the furnishings committee 
worked hard and secured contributions and pur- 
chased furniture which turned the house into a 
most attractive center. 

The use of the building is confined to organ- 
ized groups and supervised activities. Individual 
organizations are responsible to the committee for 
the proper care of the building while they are 
using it. During the winter there will be many 
activities conducted by the Recreation Department 


and various other groups. 


More Money for Milwaukee Playgrounds. 
—The Building and Grounds Committee of the 
Common Council of Milwaukee has approved 
$100,000 for the purchase of playgrounds this 
year. This is in addition to the sum of $200,000 
set up for expenditure but found to be inadequate. 


Provo Establishes Year-Round Recreation. 


—Provo, Utah, has established year-round recrea- 
tion service for the city and the schools. Fred 
Dixon has been employed as superintendent of 
recreation 


A Recreation Commission in Santa Barbara. 
—Santa Barbara, California, has created a recrea- 
tion commission of five members and is introduc- 
ing a year-round program through the operation 


of seven recreation centers. 


In Tacoma, Washington.—Tacoma has com- 
pleted three new field houses and reports a suc- 
cessful year’s work in the operation of seventeen 
playgrounds, five athletic fields, three beaches and 
An added attraction is the 


1 


two school plunges. 


Hiking Club for boys and girls, 


A Gift of Land for Alhambra.—Alhambra, 


California, has received from F. G. Storey a plot 
of ground 300’x400’ valued at $25,000. The 
ground is adjacent to the Alhambra Athletic Club 
which it is hoped will later become a municipal 
center. 


A Symphony Orchestra for Young People. 
—The Los Angeles Playground and Recreation 
Department has organized a playground sym- 
phony orchestra open to young men and women 


between the ages of sixteen and thirty. 


Unique Trophy for Model Airplane Cham- 
pion.—A huge silver model of an airport beacon 
surmounted with red search lights is the unique 
trophy presented to the Los Angeles Playground 
and Recreation Department for use as a perma- 
nent honorary award for model airplane cham- 
pionship. This trophy will be awarded each year 
to the individual playground scoring the most 
points in model airplane meets. 





A Swim Play Day for Women.—Eight 
events were on the program of the play day for 
industrial girls promoted by the Los Angeles 
Playground and Recreation Department at a 
downtown plunge. All of these events were fun 
events rather than competitions. In addition to 
the regular swimming and diving features there 
were special stunts including umbrella relays and 
a water volley ball game. 


A Swimming Pool at Englewood, Cal- 
ifornia.—More than 5,000 people of Englewood, 
California, attended the formal dedication cere- 
monies of the new swimming pool for children 
held under the auspices of the Englewood post of 
the American Legion, many of whose members 
personally worked on the actual construction of 
the plunge giving their services free to the project. 


A Nature Trail in the Woods of Lynn.— 
Extending for more than a mile of picturesque 
hills and dales, a nature trail has been blazed in 
the Lynn woods under the auspices of the Park 
Commission. Eventually there will be markers 
every fifty feet along the trail calling attention to 
some unusual trend. “The story of the nature 
trail lies beneath your feet,” the visitor is told in 
the first sign and others follow thick and fast all 
along the trail. 


Elmira Holds Golden Wedding Celebra- 
tion.—A golden wedding celebration in Brand 
Park proved a wonderful occasion for fifty Che- 
mung County, N. Y., couples who had been mar- 
ried for at least fifty years. The Elmira Recrea- 
tion Commission arranged the celebration with its 
program of addresses, music, entertainment and 
dances new and old. 


A Music Center for Los Angeles.—Exposi- 
tion Community Club House is to be the center 
for musical activities for the entire city, according 
to the Music Division of the Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, Playground and Recreation Department. 
A large portion of the recently completed recrea- 
tion building has been set aside as a musical studio 
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and will set eadquarters for orchestras, har- 
monica bands, community singing and symphony 


groups, an ir Organizations. 


“Johnstown.”—On August 16th the play- 


ground cl Johnstown, Pennsylvania, pre- 


sented wit success a historical pageant en 
titled “‘Johnst ’ The pageant, written by two 
of the playg | workers, the Misses Anna and 
Clara Sv lirected by a former play- 
ground le Regina Malloy, was given in the 
stadium. the splendid amplification sys- 
tem installed t spoken parts were audible to 
everyone in 1 idience 


Thanksgiving Celebration at Sycamore.— 


“During Thanksgiving we were busy entertaining 
people fror rly morning until late at night,”’ 
writes “Bill srown, director of the Memorial 
Community Center at Sycamore, Illinois. ‘We 


started our bowling tournament in the morning, 


continuing through the afternoon and early 
evening. There were eight five-men teams and 
four five-women teams competing for the cham- 
pionship and high school local organization tro- 
phies. Early in the afternoon the various local 
groups carried out a swimming meet and special 
stunts and swimming events. A little later came a 
very creditable novelty indoor track meet with 
races and contests of every description and par- 
ticipants of all ages. The 200 children were di- 
vided into four teams and many games were 


played. I: ening The Captain's Dilemma 


was put on. It was especially well-acted by mem- 
bers of the young people’s dramatic groups, who 


gave it as the first presentation. Dancing fol- 


lowed.” 


Closing Demonstration in Beaumont, 
Texas.—The City Park Department of Beau- 
mont, Texa se the title ““A Day in the Parks” 
for the demonstration given on the closing day of 
the playground season. All the activities of the 
summer prog! were shown except handcraft. 
‘There wa lso presentation of Pandora. 

The Pied Piper Plays His Tune in Cam- 
bridge.—A very successful presentation of the 
Pied Piper 


Hamelin was given at the end of 


August by tl layground children of Cambridge, 
Massachusett \ll the costumes for the rats, 
merchants ers taking part, as well as all 
the properti vere made on the playgrounds. 


Miami Holds Carnival.—An excellent plan 
was worked out last winter by the Recreation De- 
partment of Miami, Florida, to make it possible 
for the schools to raise money for playground 
equipment and supplies. Instead of arranging 
for each school to have a small carnival in its 
neighborhood the Recreation Department made 
use of a large field owned by the city in the central 
part of the town and for two nights following 
Thanksgiving sponsored a city-wide carnival. 

The field was divided into sections, a hundred 
feet on a side, and each school was allotted one 
section to use as it wished in raising money. The 
entertainment and booths were exceedingly varied, 
Many schools had booths of all kinds and gave 
practically a continuous performance. Each school 
kept all the money which it took in in its par- 
ticular section. During the coming year the 
Recreation Department will fence the field and 
charge ten cents admission. The money raised 
in this way will be used to reimburse the Depart- 
ment for its expense in lighting the field and pre- 


‘paring the booths. 


Volley Ball in Savannah.—The Savannah, 
Georgia, Board of Recreation has organized a vol- 
ley ball team for girls and a similar team for boys 
in each of the eight churches of the city. During 
the winter the Department, using the gymnasium 
of the Y. M.C. A. or the high school, conducts two 
volley ball games simultaneously. On each eve- 
ning when the games are played the boys and 
girls from four churches meet and four games are 
played, the boys and girls alternating. This pro- 
vides a wholesome athletic and social evening with- 
out the strain which accompanies basketball games. 
It enables the young people to meet and chat and 
provides escorts home for the girls, young men 
from their own church and community, socially 
approved by the girls’ parents. It has also been 
found a means of holding the young people in the 


churches. 


A Suggestion for the Quiet Game Room.— 
“Foursome” is an adaptation of checkers which 
makes it possible for four people instead of two 
to play the game. It is being used by the Recrea- 
tion Department of Los Angeles and by other 
groups throughout California. The equipment 
consists of a playing board, 20”x20” made of 
strong fiber wood and forty-eight checkers in con- 
rasting colors. Information regarding the game 
may be secured from the Foursome Company, 
1953 Estrella Avenue, Los Angeles, California. 
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James R. SMART 


James R. Smart 


In the passing of James R. Smart in July, the 
Playground and Recreation Association of Amer- 
ica lost a friend who cared very deeply for the 
recreation movement. An Honorary Member of 
the Association, he had for six years helped with 
the raising of funds for the national work in the 
City of Evanston, Illinois, where he resided for 
thirty-two years. His loyalty and his genial ways 
endeared him to the workers who knew him. 
Soon after he became interested in the work he 


began to refer to the Association as “‘our”’ Associ- 
ation, thus making himself truly one of the recre- 
ation tamil) 

He was devoted always to civic interests, had 
served as Mayor of Evanston, President of the 
School Board and of the local and state Real Es- 
tate Boards. In these and many other capacities 
he left the impress of his vigorous but kindly per- 
sonalit ipon his home city. 

M1 irt had that happy capacity of giving 


hims« vhole-heartedly to those things that made 
ests of Evanston, yet seeing, and 
), the needs of the world beyond 


Adelbert Moot 


In the passing of Adelbert Moot of Buffalo, the 
Association loses one of its friends and supporters 
of many years. Mr. Moot, though seventy-four 
vears of age, was ever young at heart. His spirit 
of play was shared with all who came in contact 
with him, and privileged were they who with his 
children and grandchildren spent many happy 
hours with him. 

Mr. Moot served for many years as Vice Chan- 
cellor of the State Board of Regents and in addi- 
tion to his law work in Buffalo was a leading 
member of the State Bar Association. He was 
ever willing to give his personal interest and ac- 
tive cooperation to help provide better educational 
and recreational opportunities for the children of 
America. By many he was known as The Play- 
ground Man of Buffalo and this title, most lov- 
ingly conferred, brought to him a deep personal 
joy. For sixteen continuous years, he generously 
gave of his time and interest in serving as a spon- 
sor of the Playground and Recreation Association 
in Buffalo, and since 1923 has been an Honorary 
Member of the Association. His, the spirit of 
youth always, and with it he was ever willing to 
give of himself generously to help provide whole- 


some and happy leisure hours for others. 





Courtesy of Bachrach 
ADELBERT Moot 

















Our Folk School 


Mrs. Carey J. ELtis 


Rayville, 


It was id be working toward for 


a numb rst it seemed dimly 


in the di t now at the end it had come 
galloping We had planned deliberately. 
Our paris ricultural one. We had felt 
that our ¢1 ed was a more prosperous and 


awakened | We had felt that a Folk 
School wot the means of accomplishing 
this end School where people of all 
classes cou together and get inspiration to 


lift them out discouragements and awaken 
in them thy goals, possible attain- 
ment ; a scl re information would be given 
as to pr of attaining these goals; a 


school whi n would be taught home- 
making, wl n would be taught more efficient 
farming, a1 Idren would have the games, 
social contact posure to activities that their 
lives ordin 


Had we 1 1 dubbed idealists—impractical 
to the ntl In spite of this sneer we 
had_ plodd 1 our program had 


S] prominence and specialists in 


grown 


apace. 
desired prot id been secured for the men 


for the 





and wome! had trained nurses 

babies ; for 1 dren we had arranged for kin- 
dergarten rsery school teachers, trained 
playground professional story tellers, 
handcraft expert 1. conductor for the rhythm 
orchestras layground apparatus that would 
tempt th t timid as well as the most blasé 
child. All | been financed with a shoe 
string. | lost tempted to tell you how 
little it all t t | will not for fear you will 
misjudge rise! The smallness of the 
amount is f of the willingness to serve 
which actt many people whose efforts 
made poss t rst Folk School. 

But what ll tl program avail if the 
“Folks” just t coms We had been given 
to understai ‘those who knew” that the 
countrymat » deeply rooted in his back- 

Note: 7 5 lescribed in this article was 
held in R This school was the first 
of its kin t t1or I the country. 
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Louisiana 


wood environment that we would never up-root 
him sufficiently to induce him to come to town 
and “mix up with the city guys.” So now that 
every preparation had been made and the great 
day had arrived—do you wonder that it was a 
breath-taking moment ? 

Two-thirty o’clock was the stated time and by 
noon they began to arrive—walking, in wagons, 
on mule back, loaded in school buses, crowded in 
cars, some of which were a little the worse for 
wear, others washed shiny for the occasion. Here 
the people came, great ones, small ones, lean ones, 
brawny ones, grave old plodders, gay young frisk- 


ers, fathers, mothers, uncles, cousins, families by 


‘tens and dozens, brothers, sisters, husbands, wives 


We had aimed at 1,000— 
Do you wonder 


nearly 2,000 strong. 
but there were 1,000 children! 
that we were utterly oblivious to the July sun, 
but flew around, hither and thither on feet made 
light by happy hearts? When I tell you that five 
days later, the closing day, the crowd topped the 
3,000 mark, you will believe with us that there 
must have been some other motive than idle curi- 
osity back of it all! Especially will you be con- 
vinced when I tell you that some came forty-five 
miles each day. The driver who so generously 
brought in a school bus from his community, giv- 
ing his services and the use of his bus, told us 
it was midnight when he’d get to bed—a shocking 
hour for a plodding farmer! 

The costumes may have been of interest to a 
collector of odd bits of apparel, some hats may 
have resembled last year’s bird’s nest, but the 
eager, hungry, expectant faces made it impossible 
to see anything else. Some of these women had 
not left their homes for a number of years. One 
woman said she did not take a paper, nor a maga- 
zine. She didn’t have a car to go anywhere. 
She did not have the clothes to wear, somehow 
she’d lost the desire. Such stagnation in this hurly, 
burly day of speed, such hopelessness in this day 
of thrills brings a pang. When we realize that 
this woman is no gloomy, isolated exception— 
that she is almost typical of a certain class, that 
pang remains. She had had her day of youth 


and romance. It was then she married the coun- 


——— 
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try boy who became a farmer, not because he had 
a talent for farming, not because he was educated 
for it, but because he was unable to be educated 
for anything else. He used the methods he had 
seen used by his father and grandfather before 


him. When this youthful country girl and boy 
started out, no doubt their horizon was rosy, 


dreams of a bright future buoyed their spirits, 
but as time went on a drab grey replaced the rose, 
the brightness of the dream became so dim that 
it utterly faded. Somehow they had lost that 


path that had seemed so clear in youth. Oh! 


The pathos of this thing that is happening every 
day among us! 

Of course, we sent for this woman and many 
others like her. God grant that they received a 
spark to lighten their darkness. 

But, oh, the joy of the children! All of life 
was before them, and they seemed to feel that 
they must crowd each moment full. If you could 
have heard those young voices lustily singing 
America or John Brown's Baby Has a Cold Upon 
His Cl so that the very rafters seemed to 
quivet ou would have thought, “Here’s whole- 
souled enthusiasm that seemingly can accomplish 
anythin; Surely discouragements can never 
blight this. Will these young faces, too, become 
leathery and weather-beaten? Will those glow- 
ing eyes lose their lustre and be the tired eyes of 
the future? We must prevent that change !”’ 

Perhaps the handcraft hour would appeal to 
you and you'd climb the stairs of the school house, 


for on the second floor nearly every room had 


some phase of handcraft activity in progress. 
Such a buzzing of saws and tap-tapping of ham- 
mers, punctuated by happy laughter! As you 
peeped at the toy makers, you could almost imag- 
ine they were a band of busy little leprechaums. 


Or perhaps you might look in at the book shelf 


department or the belt makers, or the rooms full 
of busy basket weavers, or the art class happily 
painting. | know you’d have loved the rustic bird 
houses the older boys were making. If you were 
a woman [| am convinced you’d have stopped 
where the raffia purses were being made. Per- 
haps you'd do what a number of other women 


did—immediately get some material and go to 
work, even though you knew it was planned for 
girls only. Perhaps you’d linger where they were 
making cypress knee hanging baskets. Did you 


? 


ever hear of such a thing? 


Cypress knees going 
to waste by the thousands and we didn’t dream 


1 


they could be made into porch ornaments! 


You mustn’t pass the rope makers without look- 
ing in on them, for I don’t believe I’m more proud 
of any department! The little Boy Scout teacher 
had come to me when we were laying our plans 
and said with seeming reticence, “Mrs. Ellis, I 
won a prize at the Boy Scout Camp for my rope 
making machine—and say, it’s lots of fun making 
rope—don’t you want me to show some boy at 
Folk School how?” The second day his class 
grew to sixteen and he handled them like a gen- 
eral. The third day the machines were com- 
pleted and the first strands of rope were made. 
At the end of that day the young teacher brought 
me sixteen strands tied together—the first efforts 
of the class. When I admired it, he said, “It is 
yours, we wanted you to have the first we made! 
Can’t you wear it around your waist?” 

All the time we’ve been up here in the hand- 
craft department, the playground apparatus has 
been in constant use. The swings have never 
stopped, even though the rain tried to persuade 
the children on one occasion to seek shelter. The 
seats of many young trousers are thinner than 
when they first were tempted by those fascinating 
slides! Suggestions of the sand pile still remain 
in many a tousled head. The Ocean Wave would 
be positive proof that there is nothing dizzy- 
headed about our younger generation. 

We haven’t forgotten how joyous a thing it 
was, “when we were very young” to cut out a 
lion, or make a bead bracelet or mount a picture 
for mamma—so a visit to the nursery school or 
But the 
Several 


kindergarten would be a happy event. 
day nursery! 3abies everywhere! 
mothers deposited three each day, one, two and 
three years old! Can’t you imagine the relief 
to hear a talk without one baby in arms, one un- 
derfoot, the third goodness knows where—but 
some place where he shouldn’t be, no doubt! 
Some babies are asleep in kiddie coops, some 
crawling on the floor, some playing with toys, 
having such a good time that they are oblivious 
of visitors. The first day a tot who undoubtedly 
had never before had the combination of a doll, 
a bed and a chair, spent the entire three hours 
rocking the doll, putting it to bed, and smoothing 
the bed up again. She was in a world of her 
own, and one she seemed to love. 

The Folk School is such a big thing that it 
takes a deal of writing even to suggest its many 
phases. Do I seem about to omit the playground 
games—volley ball, baseball, contests of all sorts? 
No country complexes existed here, no community 
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A. A. U. AGREEMENT 


re; only democratic good fel- 


ie talks to the farmer 
1e reactions to them are felt 
ints The man at the feed 
tilizer, tells me one 


Folk School taught me I must 


uff, and by golly I’m going 
ed to worry, I’ll spend more 
ther said, “I found I’ve been 
rong thing—that’s worth a 


ird remarked as he put his 
wn on the librarian’s desk, 
read another book on fiction 


book on farming you have in 


Folk School showed me | 
iore about farming.” The 
for books on “how to raise 


turkeys, chickens. Perhaps 


we're hoping they show 


working for attendance, the 
munity went from house to 
st of the things attained, we 
edge and insight that these 
o the lives of the people 
we felt if only one returned 
vision, our work would not 

\re we idealists when we 
hearts of many in that crowd 
] 


and awakenings that will bear 


in the years to come? The 


ed—a victory for idealism. 


established to stay now as 


ents of our parish. 


Agreement 


A.A.U. 


development of harmoni- 


tween two of the important 


lies of the country was taken 
New York of special com- 
ateur Athletic Union and 
\thletic Association. Un- 

ery Brundage, President 
Gustavus T. Kirby, past 


\. U. and now Chairman of 


uttee of the I. i. A. A. A. A., 


possible to eliminate one of 


the causes of friction between the A. A. U. and 
the groups which have had oversight of the ama- 
teur athletic activities of college men. The plan 
has been ratified by the governing body of the 
A.A, Us 

The resolution is as follows: 

“Be it resolved, That the Amateur Athletic 
Union amend its rules that amateur competition 
within the territorial jurisdiction of the Amateur 
Athletic Union by an undergraduate representing 
his college during term time in other than Ama- 
teur Athletic Union competition will not subject 
such competitor to the discipline of the Amateur 
Athletic Union if it is that such competition was 
not with or against others under suspension by 
the Amateur Athletic Union, and further if it 


is that the college of the undergraduate is a mem- 


ber of the Amateur Athletic Union or of an allied 
body of the Amateur Athletic Union or of any 


yf the Amateur Athletic Union or 


group member 
one certified to the Amateur Athletic Union as of 


high standing by a representative collegiate body. 


“That the Amateur Athletic Union so amend 
its rules as to provide for a new evidence of 
qualification for competition, the same to be a 
certificate by the college the competitor seeks to 
represent, as to his amateur status, character and 
residence, if it is that the college of the under- 
graduate is a member of the Amateur Athletic 
Union or of an allied body of the Amateur Ath- 
letic Union or of any group member of the Ama- 
teur Athletic Union or one certified to the Ama- 
teur Athletic Union as of high standing by a rep- 
resentative collegiate body.” 

This of course means that the burden and the 
responsibility for maintaining amateurism of col- 
lege students both during term time and during 
non-term time whenever students represent the 
colleges is to be vested with finality in the colleges 
themselves and that the A. A. U. accepts the cer- 
tification of the colleges so long as the colleges 
themselves are in good standing. The competition 
of college competitors in non-A. A. U.-sanctioned 
meets will, hereafter, have no effect on the 
\. A. U. standing of the competitors as in the 
recent Northwestern University swimming case, 
provided that the college, itself in good standing, 
certifies to the A. A. U. that its representatives 


are amateurs. = 


Recreation Loses Old Worker.—A. W. 
Kavymond, Director of Recreation, Columbus, 
Ohio, has resigned his position to become mana- 


ger of the Columbus Automobile Association. 
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Longing — For What 


By 


Howarp S. 


Stand upon a railway station platform or 
wherever men and women in large numbers are 
passing and watch the faces of the men and 
wom of them squinting, scowling, trou- 


bled many are buoyantly happy? 


rls and men and women will always 
The desire is not so 


feel a measure longing. 
ostly things as for opportunity for ac- 


nature an active animal. He 


tivit Man 1s 

wants to walk, run, race, dance, swim, sail, sing, 
build s ge. He wants some form of game 
whicl s exhilaration, thrill, joy. 

Si ( elemental activity gives deeper and 
more J nent satisfaction than more compli- 
cater involved activity. 

The « | and the man wait for the simple 


tion of activities which give him 
reedom, of acting without external 
traint. Such revelation is to him a new gospel 
w man. 

others, no passive commercial 
recreation at theatre or music hall can be a sub- 
The great untouched mine of national spiritual 
hours of leisure of the people. 
\utomobiles are not needed, nor yachts, nor 
machines of any kind. 
You need give no man anything except to know 
nselt d understand his own nature and the 


nat his fellows. Such knowledge pauper- 
izes 

Wher man feels himself, during a part of 
ear ich week, month, year, initiating activ- 


i of outer compulsion but merely 
doing, his youth is preserved, he 
feels freedom preserved, he has incentive to live. 
nery has enslaved a large proportion of 
mankit (he fish cannot live without water, the 
The 


this generation is to keep a part of 


d without air, man without freedom. 


each man free. ‘The way is to discover and reveal 
the laws man’s nature so that each man shall 
be hi to form habits which shall keep him 
Tree 

Certain hours each day the machinery of civili- 
zatio eaves cables about each man to bind him 


BRAUCHER 


in. No amount of sleep will break these cables 
or save man from being encircled and bound. 

Self-initiated activity habits during the leisure 
hours, the off-time hours, can alone help man to 
weave a character strong enough to preserve for 
him an independent existence, to keep him from 
becoming an automaton, a tool. 

Preaching will not avail. Nor writing. 
ership it must be, a Pied Piper leadership that 
calls to what is hidden in man and helps him to 


Lead- 


form the habits which reveal him to himself. One 
by one the by-standers join the game. First, the 
feet begin to keep time, then the whole body 
catches the rhythm, then the individual forgets 
himself, his dignity, his pride, becomes as a little 
child and has entered his kingdom of heaven, 
joined the dance and become a part of the game. 
Strong liquor has charmed because it freed 
man of his inhibitions, shook from off him the 
shackles, and made him to himself a hero, a part 
Song has ever 
of eternal 
-no water from 


of the world in which he lives. 
The fountain 
youth is within man—not oustide 
the Nile can restore the child heart and the child’s 


freed certain souls. 


freedom. 

If the pipers have piped and the people have 
not danced—it is because not enough tunes have 
been tried. Let each man see all the attractive 
ways in which his’ mind and body and his soul 
can be active in his leisure hours, let each man 
see, not hear, see in life—not in books—all the 
variety of ways in which the human spirit has 
leaped the bounds set to shackle it in, and each 
person will recognize his own call and respond 
to it. The dull hours will be dull no longer. 
Dead spirits will take up their beds and not only 
walk but dance. Sex as well as drink will take 
its proper place. There will be no time to spare 
for wasting time—precious time in thievery. 

After all to the man who is alive—gloriously 


alive—time—time for time for 


play, time for freedom, for letting out what little 


comradeship, 
there is within—is the great wealth. Time can- 
not be bought—must not be wasted. 

And yet today the great waste of America is 
in the leisure hours of America. 
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Millions 
study of the bod 


machinery. 

and its diseases. And almost 
nothing as yet to make fertile the great American 
desert, the great waste—the leisure hours of 


America. 





Millions for the 


The time has come to seek to determine and 
to help to apply the laws by which are formed 
such habits for the use of leisure time as will 
give men individually and collectively greater and 
more permanent satisfaction in living. 
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Recreation and Social Case Work 


From Miss Alice E. Richard, secretary of the 
Associated Charities in Cincinnati, comes an in- 
teresting account of the experiment tried out 
successfully by the Associated Charities of em- 
phasizing recreation in social case work as an aid 
to normal family development. Miss Richard 
says: 

“We were very conscious about five years ago 
that our case workers were not giving due consid- 
eration to the value of recreation as a means for 
the development of personality and the develop- 
ment of proper attitudes between members of 
families. Our study at that time revealed that the 
cultural life of our families was given little atten- 
tion and that the monotony which our families 
suffer was, in a measure, responsible for some of 
the social problems which were developing in the 
family group as well as in lives of individuals. 
Conscious of this we had one of our workers who 
has considerable training in dramatics and danc- 
ing, and a fine knowledge of music, take over the 
responsibility for emphasizing the need of recrea- 
tion as a social force in the development of normal 
family life among our clients. She began this work 
by giving talks to the staff, by reading records and 
calling attention to specific needs on individual 
cases to the supervisor of the district. Workers 
were requested to study each individual in the 
family from the standpoint of his recreational 
life. She held conferences with special workers 
or individual cases, trying to assist the worker in 
planning for some definite recreational or cultural 
program for certain individuals as part of the 
case work plan for the family. 

“\Ve recognized when we began to give thought 
to recreational needs that Cincinnati was doing 
much along recreation lines but many of the chil- 
dren and the adults of our families were in no 
way tied up with these activities. Reasons were 
various, chief among them the fact that recrea- 
tional agencies were not particularly keen to in- 
clude in their special programs children from 
“problem” families and that certain of our chil- 
dren having peculiarities did not necessarily fit 
into groups already established. 

“Another important discovery was that limited 
funds and lack of initiative, inferiority complexes, 
special peculiarities of all kinds, made children 
and adults, particularly adults, hesistant to be- 
come partakers in any neighborhood recreational 


activity. We discovered that it took a case work 
approach to learn what the barrier was that kept 
the adult or child from joining any given activity 
and that it took case work treatment to break 
down the barrier. 

“On the one hand the case worker tried to do a 
case work job with agencies, helping to interpret 
our clients to the recreational agencies, individual 
by individual, and on the other hand they did case 
work with the clients in their effort to tie them 
up with the particular recreational activity 
through which the client would find himself and 
through which a source of outside interest that 
was wholesome could become part of the home 
atmosphere. 

“During the past five years there has grown up 
a much better understanding between the recrea- 
tional workers and the family case workers, 
broader understanding on the part of the case 
worker of what wholesome family life requires, 
and of what wholesome really means; emphasis 
has been placed on the development of the cultural 
needs of individuals and there have developed 
resources through which many of our clients have 
found an opportunity for personality develop- 
ment. 

“The recreational worker does not head any 
department. She devotes herself only half of the 
time to this work and her plan is to work through 
the case workers merely to make them more and 
more conscious of the points which I have thus 
far brought out. She does conduct one dramatic 
class merely because we have found children who 
apparently cannot be tied up with dramatic in- 
terests in the community because of limitations, 
physically or socially, and who want and need this 
kind of expression. She does not conduct this 
dramatic class in the name of the Associated 
Charities. She had taken up the question of 
dramatics for special children with the Woman’s 
City Club and through a committee known as the 
Junior Workshop Committee she has allowed this 
work to function under the Woman’s City Club 
so that the children go to the Junior Workshop 
theatre of the Woman’s City Club. Our recrea- 
tional director gives her time once a week (Satur- 
day morning) at the Woman’s Club to train these 
children. While the members of this class are 
primarily the selected children of the Charities, 

(Concluded on page 497) 
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Leadership in Play in America: 


Dr. Tuomas E. Jones, 


President Fisk University, Nashville, Tennessee 


One who leads the play life of America touches 
the heart of the nation. Walter Camp, Tex 
Rickard, Bobl ones, Helen Wills, Charlie 
Chaplin, Will Rogers, Joe and Farina in “Our 
Gang” have played upon the heart strings of 


millions of At 
and intense humanity of these players we have 


[In the skill, good humor 


seen ourselves ' d \ good feeling, a 


satisfied, relieved emotion has swept over us as 
we have beheld lves caught up in the joyous 
life of anothe Ve experience, through play, 
the atmosphere, the surrounding air and sunshine 
of the changing country to which we belong. 
Perhaps no people have greater capacity for 
play then An he variety of racial and 
cultural stocl h constitute our population 
makes easy an atmosphere of play. Immigrants, 


travelers, and st ts coming from all parts of 


the world have added songs, dances, games and 


witticism to our ] heritage. London bridge, 
Blindman’s_ but Vlaypole, Cricket, Football, 
Quoits and as f other games from England ; 
Tennis, games of chance and similar recreations 
from France; § thenics from Scandinavia; 
Jiujitsu from J lazz, Black-bottom and the 
Charleston fro ‘egro and folk dances from 
all parts of Et provide us with instruments 
for every kind rolic and fun. The dash, en- 


ergy and lacl entionality found in Amer- 


ica is often to t ariety of play spirit. 


| 


If all work makes Jack a dull boy, 


the American * hould anything but dull. 
Diversity of 1 ns with variety of social 
customs have ut tedly created a social milieu 
which is of importance in determining the char- 
acter of work a1 in this country. 

The spirit test which is essential to all 
good games yriously present in American 
play. Whether it be in the city or on the farm, 


in sophisticated or in pioneer homesteads, 
much of Ameri recreation takes the form of 
competitive eff generation ago the wood- 
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cutter, the corn-husker and ditch-digger per- 
formed almost superhuman tasks that his boast 
might be kept before the boisterous acclaim of 
frontiersmen. Walking the range, throwing the 
lariat and bullying the tenderfoot are similar in 
content, if not in form, to playing the stock 
market, gambling on the races and forcing to 
the wall competitors in business. ‘These are 
games of chance which call for courage, energy 
and astuteness. They are favorites in America. 
.In view of the play spirit in America and its 
effectiveness as a socializing agency, it is highly 
desirable that every city, small town and rural 
district have a play program with adequately 
trained leaders. Of the three thousand cities 
with 5,000 population and above in 1928 but 872 
reported having any community recreation pro- 
grains under leadership. Six thousand six hun- 
dred were outdoor and 2,200 were indoor centers. 
The greatest number of play spaces were tennis 
courts, then baseball fields, athletic fields, swim- 
ming pools, bathing beaches, golf courses, sum- 
mer camps and stadiums. A total of 13,700 such 
centers were recorded in the 1928 playground 
census. There were also 374 community houses, 
239 play streets and 760 other play areas reported. 
While these records show marked progress in 
areas, facilities and quality of leadership over the 
average figures for 1923 to 1927 only the barest 
essentials of our needs have been met. 

Perhaps the most appalling discrepancies in 
found in the Negro 


recreation facilities are 


group. According to the year book of the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America, 
there were nearly twenty-eight times as many 
outdoor playgrounds and twenty-three times as 
many indoor centers for white as for colored 
children in proportion to their respective popu- 
lations. In some northern cities the Negro is 
still admitted to the same facilities in parks and 
other playgrounds as the whites. And a growing 


number of southern cities are establishing play 
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spaces for Negroes. Yet it is a noteworthy fact 
that in seven cities cited by Woofter where there 
were inadequate recreation facilities, the per cent 
of Negro juvenile offenders was from ten to 
twenty-eight per cent greater than the per cent of 
Negroes in the population. 

Mr. Forrester B. Washington in his recent sur- 
vey of forty northern and seventeen southern 
cities points out that Negroes are actually dis- 
couraged from participating in many wholesome 
leisure-time activities because the white public 
seems to believe that the Negro does not desire 
wholesome recreation and that his taste is sordid. 

“But worse than denying him the opportunity 
of developing a taste for the higher type of 


leisure-time activities is the practice in some 


quarters forcing upon the Negro a taste for 


degraded forms of leisure-time activities. One 
example of this is the practice of certain indus- 
trial firms and railroads that house Negro em- 
ployees in bunk houses on company property of 
deliberately setting up gambling games as a part 
of the recreational program for these men. An- 
other example is the quite general practice of the 
talking machine companies, of almost forcing on 
the Negro so-called “race records” that are dis- 
tinctly immoral in their titles and content. Some 
of these records are so obscene that the companies 
have not the courage to advertise them in their 
regular catalogs, but issued special catalogs, for 
Negroes. Not content with issuing special cata- 
logs, the companies also flaunt the suggestive titles 
of these records, accompanied by obscene pictures, 
in the Negro newspapers.” 

\gain the tuberculosis death rate of the Ne- 
groes, which is nearly three times that of the 
whites, and greater for women than men, is 
astonis ly high in congested areas of our cities. 
lt is imperative that more attention be given to 
establishing out-door playgrounds, fresh air 
courts and recreation centers for this one-tenth 
of « | lation. 

[wo billion eight hundred and forty dollars 
are spent annually for sickness and for the pro- 
motion health by the people of the United 
States, according to Dr. Michael M. Davis, medi- 
cal science director of the Julius Rosenwald fund. 
\bout one-quarter of this amount goes for doc- 
tors’ fees, more than one-quarter for hospitals and 
clinics, another quarter or more for drugs and 
appliances, while the remainder is divided among 
dentists and nurses and other legitimate practi- 
tioners 
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Handcraft in Melrose, 
Massachusetts 


Early in the spring, the Park Commission of 
Melrose, Massachusetts, which conducts the play- 
grounds of the city, sent out to all the children a 
circular telling of the summer playgrounds and 
asking them to check activities in which they were 
most interested. As a result of the response se- 
cured, the Park Commission planned a summer 
program comprising many games, sports and sim- 
ilar activities but offering, in addition, classes in 
model aircraft, cement construction and life sav- 
ing. 

The airplane class started with thirty-nine 
members who met two hours each day for in- 
struction. The cement class, although it repre- 
sented an entirely new idea, began with a group 
of eighteen which met twice each week under a 
capable instructor. The boys were taught proper 
ingredients, proportions and the making of wood 
forms or molds. Members of the class completed 
at a cost to the city of $1.26, a bird bath which 
will be placed in one of the parks. They also 
made two park settees which they donated to the 
city. The material for both cost $2.43. Another 
achievement was represented in sixteen flower 
urns, which have been sold to the members of 
the class at $1.00 each. “The dollar which we 
are receiving for the urns,” writes George W. 
Rogers, Secretary of the Park Commission, “‘is to 
be divided as follows—seventy-three cents will 
be returned to the city for the cost of the mate- 
rial and the balance is to be placed in a recreation 
fund to be used to finance the boys’ and girls’ 
clubs we are planning to organize during the 
fall.” 

The settees donated by the class to the city and 
placed in the main park, will have on the under 
side of the seats the names of all the boys who 
helped to construct them. 


“Garb ‘em Gaily and Gangling Brothers’ 
Circus.” 
the three-ring circus given in Pasadena under the 


Not a single feature was lacking in 


auspices of the Playground and Community Serv- 
ice and the Pasadena Post of the American Legion 
Drum and Bugle Corps! The Elks’ Band and 
Drill Corps, the Firemen’s Band, the gigantic 
pageant, numberless wild animals, covered wagons, 
Indians and side shows combined to make this the 
most thrilling circus Pasadena has ever known. 
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An Experimental Playground in India 


Miss Irene Mott, who is working in India, 
writes of the playground which she started as an 
experiment in Amraoti. “The section,” says Miss 
Mott, “was perhaps our worst slum, with adjoin- 
ing mud houses face to face in ten foot areas 
r drainage. It was almost im- 


with no paving « 
possible to work there because of the numbers of 
men and boys lounging about with nothing to do 
but make rude comments. So I decided to try 
lay would do in this section where 


and see what ] 
most of the bad inter-community feeling started. 

“A Mohammedan college boy volunteered his 
services. I had trouble when I started the move- 
ment because the Municipal Committee (Hindu) 
told me not to use a Mohammedan, but we went 
ahead. The result two months later was one of 
the most extraordinary sights I have ever seen. 
Here were fifty people playing football, from 
twelve year old boys, hovering on the outskirts 
for a chance to kick, to a gray haired Saddhu of 
forty. There were Hindus and Mohammedans, 
all castes jumbled up. It was all accompanied by 
wild enthusiasm which was not dampened even 
by occasional falls into filthy mud holes or by cows 
shouldering their way through the middle of them. 
The thing which pleased me most was that after 
a two days’ absence Khan, our volunteer leader, 
returned to find the boys playing with a ball which 
they had made themselves out of rags.” 

The story of Khan’s experience is told in his 
own words 

Having completed a year’s course in the Physi- 
cal Education in Spence College Jubbulpore, I am 
convinced of the great possibilities that physical 
education can do in improving the condition of 
those who are poor both in health and mind. I 
therefore volunteered my humble services to the 
public in general and to have more practical 
organizing experience in particular. Immediately 
after completing my Wood Badge course at 
down to Amraoti and started 
is on the ninth of April, 1929. 


Bharaghat | 


my work. 


On the evening of the tenth Miss Mott and I 
went to Wad [here we met a few boys and 
we gathered some more, about fifteen in all, of 
all ages between nine and fifteen. We stayed 


there for some time and during this time I con- 
ducted some physical activities and relay races. 
Most of the pla 
were very ¢ 
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rs were school boys and they 


discipline. They easily and 


clearly understood my instructions and responded 
very well. We had a jolly good time; they all 
went away happy promising to meet again next 
week. 

Next morning we went to a place quite in the 
center of the town, known as Massengegunge. [| 
found this quarter in a miserable condition with 
awfully bad sanitation. We found the boys play- 
ing marbles or sitting on dust and dirt chatting 
away. We approached these boys and their par- 
ents and told them of our intentions, informed 
them of our plans that we had reserved a piece 
of land for them known as Ghaghat, quite in the 
open and that we desired to play with them. We 
had great difficulty in arguing and convincing 
them of the advantages of open air, sunshine and 
organized games which would not have cost them 
anything at all. A very small number of boys 
were quite pleased to come for the play and a 
few others also reluctantly condescended to come. 
I went there the same evening. I met a few boys 
and sent some of them to get some more. Quite 
a good number turned up, say about twenty. I 
tried to line them up but they had no idea what 
a straight line meant. They just stood next each 
other. I gave them a few posture correcting exer- 
cises. They did not like this sort of calisthenics 
and regarded it as an absolute farce. I had hard- 
ly taken them a couple of days when the boys 
and parents started approaching me with all sorts 
of unheard of funny and amusing objections. 

1). When I wanted to keep record of attend- 
ance they thought that | was taking their names 
down to enlist them for war. 

2). Others who were a little wiser, if I may 
use that word, thought that I meant to give them 
strength and physique with the ulterior motive 
of taking them to war. 

3). It is superstition in India that when any- 
thing is to be built, human sacrifices have got to 
be offered, and uneducated women make conveni- 
ence of this threat to their children to keep them 
indoor by frightening them of being caught to be 
thrown under bridges. 

4). That by the mixing of the various com- 
munities, Basers*, Talies+} and Mohammedans on 
common playground was meant to spoil their re- 


spective castes or to injure the superiority and 


t 


*Basars one of the outcastes 


+Talies quite a high caste oil pressers 


S( 
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the one caste by mixing with the other. 
5). Some were not content with the above 
objection but believed that we were trying to turn 
them into Christians. 

6). I met opposition from all castes and was 
accused of working in the interest of Hindus 
while as a matter of fact it was only a chance 
that the Hindus happened to be in the majority 
in that 

Thus far I have traced the mental attitude of 
the public in general and the players in particular 
but now I will try to show briefly some of the 
nconveniences and the unsuitability of 


he place In its present state. 


(he ground is much too small for the large 
number of people who gradually started to come, 
between forty to fifty in number, to play to- 
gether 

2). This piece of ground is situated in a place 
something like a thoroughfare. 

3). There is no definite arrangement to show 


that this ground was reserved for us and there 
was nothing to check them. 

4). Many people were constantly crossing the 
field to reach the public latrine, 200 yards away. 
Others would cross with pots on their heads to 
reach the water pipe about a hundred yards on 
the other side 

5). There being a public market at very close 
distance ,a numbe r of carts and men used to cross 


6). This being a nice open place a number of 
cattle gathered there at night and left the place 
dirty in the morning. Even though the cattle 
were driven away in the morning they occasionally 
ran into the field. ‘The cattle owner in spite of 
all requests would not listen, and it was a beastly 
hard trouble to organize these cattle and the boys 
at the same time. 

o far | have mentioned some of the difficulties 
and hindrances on my way. I will now briefly 
narrate how I overcame some of them. For the 


frst few days | played with the Basar boys only 
ind played a few games with them. Others, see- 

the boys amused, joined afterwards. I tried 
to have a few relay races with them but these 


boys will not stand quite in a single line. In the 


next few days | bought them a football. 1 found 
that football was a game which interested them 
most. Gradually they all were so much taken 
with the game of football and volley ball and other 


activities that they must have been coming be- 
tween forty and fifty every time. On many eve- 


nings also we played Indian games, namely Khoke, 


Do Do, Nonpat Surkadi. After that I took them 
through some races, 100 yard dash, high jumps 
and long jumps. 

For the first few days I had difficulty in gather- 
ing the boys but now they all respond to the 
whistle, and now if ever a boy keeps away the 
whole of them become against him and want him 
to obey. They have also learned to have due 
regard to the laws of the games. In them they 
have been developed to a team spirit and they all 
cooperate very well. 

I have been quite pleased with my own little 
efforts and in conclusion I only hope that some- 
body would come forward to carry on the work 
in which the public has now begun to take a great 
deal of interest. 


Recreation and Social Case Work 
(Continued from page 493) 


any child can bring another child so as to make 
possible a class which does not necessarily consist 
of Associated Charities’ children only. 

“Workers have discovered latent talents in our 
children, scholarships have been secured from 
dramatic schools, the Conservatory of Music, 
adults have been interested in joining groups al- 
ready existing in the community and all of it has 
been done strictly on a case work basis, by in- 
dividual analysis and an effort to fit the particular 
need of the individual to the particular resource 
in the community which met that need. 

“Occasionally at Christmas time individuals 
have given parties. Some of them were very 
worthwhile and have meant much in the way of 
interest in clients and in the working out of their 
problems, and some of them were just parties. 
We have not particularly encouraged such parties 
under our leadership. We have as far as possible 
tried to work through the existing recreational 
agencies, our particular task being that of dis- 
covering the individual need in our clients and 
finding out in the recreational program that exists 
in Cincinnati the particular recreation which 
would fit this individual and help toward his per- 
sonal development, in changing his attitude of 
mind and bringing a vital interest into the life 
of the family and make for ‘living’ where there 
had previously only been existence. The family 
case worker is beginning to realize more and 
more that family case work means helping the 
family and all its members to live the broadest 
and fullest life possible.” 











The Gold Mine of Germany: 


Joun PALME 


The or devotion to physical culture—it 


to call it a German obsession. 


More 
igo, Friedrich Ludwig Jahn (you 


is hardly 
Athletics 


than a centu! 


was a German specialty. 
will find his name by the way, on a pew in the old 
St. Paul’s Church 


tinguished attendants upon the Revolutionary As- 


at Frankfurt, among the dis- 
sembly of 1848) organized the Deutsche Turner- 
the | 

furthe: 


schaft | man Gymnastic Union) ; its pur- 
he preservation of the German 


Out of it grew the 


pose to 
training. 
re St 


ins have stressed the matter of 


people by 
wide-spread _ int in competitive sport; but 
always the Gern 
physical preparedness, not only as a part of mili- 
tary training in a whole people armed for national- 
istic purposes, but as a prerequisite to competent 
individual 


The War strij 
‘cially of those equipped to train 


yped Germany of its athletes gen- 
erally, and esp 


others. Al 1 thousand miles of battle-front, 


1 


Germany’s be £ physical manhood died or was 


in the nature of 


irremediably crippled. It was 
things that and deepest into the hell-fire 
should go those best fit to carry on the athletic 


tradition. 
that 


confronted was that of the res- 


It was « teristically German among 


the problen 


toration of the German physique. As for material 


for rejuvenation—those now between fifteen and 


thirty were the children who especially suffered 


from war-privations and the effects of the block- 
ade. Virtuall home escaped. A rich man in 
Hamburg told me that he could observe the in- 


creasing effects upon his own children; suffering 


actual hunget the point of physical injury. 
“T had m 
no food to | vith it.” 


I had the e story 


preciable diminution in the aver- 


he said, “but there was 


enough,’ 
from dozens of others. 
There was 
age stature eneral vitality of German chil- 
dren after the War. To a prominent psychiatrist 
rked upon what I thought to be 


in Berlin I rem 
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a general « eristic of the children playing in 
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the parks—an unnatural quiet, a solemnity, a 
strained, “anxious” look. 

“Do I imagine that?” I asked. 

“No, it is true. They bear the marks of inade- 
quate pre-natal metabolism of their mothers dur- 
ing the ‘starvation period’ of the War and the 
inflation: probably of insufficient nourishment for 
themselves; and of the anxiety and uncertainty 
saturating their home atmosphere. Children are 
unconsciously very sensitive to atmosphere, and 
Germany is a pretty anxious place, and will be for 
a long time to come.” 

Far more than before the War has physical 
training become a matter of public policy. Army 
and police—even the aviators under privately 
owned corporations—devote greater attention to 
it even than formerly. Aside from that, which is 
natural enough in a country more or less com- 
pletely disarmed, in every part of Germany gov- 
ernment has definitely taken on the subject of rec- 
reation and physical culture. It is now provided 
by law that municipalities large and small must 
provide athletic fields, swimming-pools and other 
of those 


already constructed are extraordinarily fine. The 


facilities for physical culture. Some 
stadium and Sport Forum at Berlin are models; 
not less so is the great stadium at Cologne, where 
this summer was held perhaps the greatest Turn- 
fest in German history—the first really old-style 
meeting since the War. 

Sut equally notable is the opening of colleges 
for the training of athletic and physical-culture 
teachers, and for the teaching of sports. Leaders 
with university status are turned out at the end of 
a three and one-half years’ course, and are rapidly 
replacing the generation of such leaders which was 
destroyed in the War, or now getting too old for 
this strenuous occupation. In those schools, at a 
very low price, one can be taught all sorts of sport, 
from skiing to tennis, from boxing to football. 
And passing almost any sizeable town in Germany 
one can see from the train windows the municipal 
playing fields or perhaps the swimming-pool, 
where the new Germany is trying to restore the 
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vigorous physical development wasted on the 
battle-fronts. 

There was something almost hysterical about 
the joy with which Germans of all classes hailed 
the news that their athletes had won second place 
in the Olympiad at Amsterdam this year. They 
were content to have “shown” at all in the compe- 
tition. To them it signified that Germany in one 
of her ancient specialties was “coming back ;” they 
keenly relished this symbol of restored neighbor- 


‘ 


ship. 

‘Perhaps you do not fully realize,” said a Ger- 
man to me during the Turnfest at Cologne, “the 
service that international athletics renders to the 


cause of international peace and good understand- 
ing. Weare going to Amsterdam to the Olympics 
for the first time since 1912. I hope our young 
men will do well; but I am content that they are 


back again in the kind of competition of which 
all peoples can be proud, and which leaves no 
world-ruin behind.” 


Results of Harmon 
Foundation Contest 


With a donation of $2,000 to Laura A. Pat- 
ridge of Owosso, Michigan, the Harmon Founda- 
tion of New York City has completed a total of 
sixteen awards to real estate companies which 
have set aside land for permanent public play- 
grounds, according to the Playground and Rec- 
reation Association of America, which adminis- 
tered the awards. 

Fourteen subdividers have received $2,000 
awards and two have received $1,000 awards. 
The playgrounds donated vary from one to eleven 
acres in area. They range from one and six- 
tenths to fourteen percent of the subdivisions of 
which they are a part, twelve of them being in 
excess of four percent. 

actors influencing the choice of real estate 
men to receive the awards were the type and 
promise of the subdivision, the rapidity of the 
city’s growth in population, and the willingness 
of the city to accept the play areas. 

The appraised value of the areas set apart is 
more than $121,000. In most cases, the money 
given was devoted to developing and beautifying 


the play space S. 


The purpose of the Foundation’s awards was 
threefold: to show municipalities that it is wise 
to acquire recreation space from subdividers at 
no expense save loss of taxes; to show subdivid- 
ers that it is profitable to donate space for public 
use and even to go to the expense of improving 
and beautifying it; and, third, to inform pros- 
pective home buyers of the advantage to them- 
selves and their children of a play area near 
their homes. 

The experience of the National Realty Com- 
pany of Indianapolis, which set aside playground 
space in a Battle Creek subdivision for Walter 
Betterly, illustrates the advantage reaped by the 
real estate man. 

“Within a period of approximately three weeks 
we disposed of all of the lots,” writes the com- 
pany, “and we all feel that the success of this 
sale was due in a very large measure to the setting 
aside of a little over three acres of beautiful 
wooded land in the subdivision for a recreational 
area. 

“Practically all of the buyers have children, 
and the idea of having a play field and recrea- 
tional area met with their instant approval. The 
first lots to go were those near this part that was 
set aside. I feel that this is the first thing a 
subdivider should provide for in his plat.” 


The city stands to gain even more than the 
donor of the recreation site, it is pointed out by 
W. E. Brooks, city manager of Morgantown, 
West Virginia, to which the Suncrest Homes 
Company gave four and a half acres. “It re- 
ceives without cost a piece of land which in a 
few years could be purchased only at figures 
which would perhaps be prohibitive,” he stated. 

The companies receiving the awards were: Will 
County Realty Co., Joliet; J. D. Diffenbaugh, 
Monmouth, and the Carl O. Johnson Co., Rock- 
ford, Illinois; H. A. Smith, Anderson, Indiana; 
Great Lakes Land Co., Inc., Detroit, Sun Set 
Hills Development Co., Grand Rapids, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Walter Betterly, Battle Creek, Michi- 
gan; George F. Kramer, South St. Paul, Minne- 
sota; Conshohocken Realty Co., Conshohocken, 
Pa.; Boundary Realty Co., New York City; 
Estates Realty Co., Lorain, Ohio; Monticello 
Land Co., Fort Worth, J. A. Stobaugh and Mrs. 
Anna L. Newlin, of Coleman, and Mr. W. L. 
Stark, Austin, Texas; the Sunset Homes Com- 
pany, Morgantown, W. Va., and Henrietta Fuller, 
Jessie Wallis and Amanda Crooks, of Racine, 
Wisconsin. 
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Tom SAwyerR Day at WAIKIKI BEACH 
riage oe *@ © 
I'om Sawyer Day at Waikik1° 
By ARTHUR K. POWLISON 
Superintendent of Recreation 
Mark Twain has immortalized Tom Sawyer l.oose coral had drifted in from the reefs which 
and his many humorous adventures with Huckle- make Waikiki’s surfing famous, and was causing 
berry Finn. You will remember how Tom Saw- annoyance to swimmers. There was no question 
yer’s friends passed on the dusty country road but that it needed to be cleaned out. Everybody’s 
and how they stopped to watch him whitewash business seemed nobody’s business. Dr. Dai Yen 
his fence. Their superiority changed to envy as Chang, a member of the Board of Supervisors and 
they watched him swing his brush with a flourish. Chairman of the Parks and Playgrounds Com- 
Finally he actually permitted them to whitewash mittee, suggested a beach clean-up to the Recrea- 
a section ! tion Commission, of which he is a member. 
There is a bit of Tom Sawyer spirit in us all, Bertram Ribenburgh, Superintendent of Parks, | 
especially among children under twelve, and, as agreed to haul away and use for fill such loose 
Mark Twain’s young hero found, this spirit can coral as could be piled up by the boys and girls. 
sometimes be put to advantage. Mrs. F. M. Swanzy, Chairman of the Recreation 
Honolulu w irprised to find itself host on Commission since its inception, was among the 
the afternoon of May fourteen to over two thou- first to provide funds for special street cars to | 
sand boy and girl Tom Sawyers, who ranged in the beach. And so Tom Sawyer day was inaug- 
age from eight to fifteen. urated and is destined to become an annual event. 
‘ , , Special street cars with free transportation for 
*Extracts fror earing in Paradise of the Pacific, ' 


those carrying swimming suits or trunks made 
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their way from all points in the city to Waikiki 
beach. In a moment the children were racing 
down to the water’s edge from the dressing rooms 
provided by the Outrigger Canoe Club and the 
hotels. Probably eighty per cent. of the 2,000 
boys and girls had never before dug their feet in 
the sand of this particular beach. 

Dr. Francis D’Eliscu, internationally known 
sportsman, managed the whole army of young- 
sters with a whistle. The human chain reached 
a quarter of a mile along the beach. Eager as the 
boys and girls were to enter the water and be first 
back with their bag full of coral, the discipline of 
their home, school and playground was apparent. 

Bang! With the shot of the gun the beach lit- 
erally rose into animated life. Like hundreds of 
seals, the children were running into the water, 
yelling, cheering, spreading fanlike until the dots 
of heads resembled a capsized cocoanut cargo. 


All let loose in a game of fun and accomplish- 
ment. It was clear from the beginning that they 


were there for more than the purpose of swim- 
ming. The necessity of teamwork early mani- 
fested itself. The sacks were heavy but hearts 
were liglit as the bags were piled up before the 
checkers who were endeavoring to take down 


the unpronounceable name of more than twenty 


nationalities and mixtures representative of 
Hawaii. The inspiring sight could not but bring 
to the many hundreds of spectators who lined the 


beach an appreciation of the happy manifestations 
of childhood. Cameras clicked and moving pic- 
ture machines recorded action—all endeavoring to 
preserve the spirit of the scene. 

This was a play project—all who witnessed will 
remember it. After the period of work-play came 
the free-for-all swim. Then the recall gun and 
the scramble into clothes. The 1,976 passengers 
checked on the street cars were transported safely 
to the vicinity of their homes. A few trucks were 
waiting for their cargoes. The first Tom Sawyer 
Day of 1929 became a happy memory. 

This was not, however, the first clean-up day 
in which the playground children had taken part. 


On one occasion the children made a game of 
throwing stones off Atkinson Park in Honolulu 
and helped clean out a wading pool at Ala Moana 
Park by hoisting a five gallon gasoline tin and 
anchoring another in the water. They made 


wonderful resounding targets. The results were 
astonishing. It was the Tom Sawyer method of 
getting things done. 

\ttention had been called editorially to the 
disgraceful appearance of the government proper- 


ty behind the public library. Some 200 play- 
ground children made quick work of the matter. 
Two bunches of bananas worked miracles. The 
stone platform on Punchbowl built in 1924 was 
used as a focal point for speakers and musicians 
during Easter sunrise services. This was fol- 
lowed by the building of a more pretentious stone 
seat and landmark which serves as a base for the 
huge cross at Easter time. Four thousand chil- 
dren and adults took part in this community enter- 
prise. The ancient Hawaiian custom of building 
heiaus (temples) was revived when the stones 
were passed from hand to hand in a human chain. 

Arbor Day brought children from many play- 
grounds to the Ala Moana driveway to plant co- 
coanut palms. The nature trail at Tantalus which 
marks with wooden tags some 43 species of trees 
and plants is another effort to familiarize all with 
the surroundings of Hawaii. 


An All-Adult Play Day 


Tables were turned in Lynchburg, Virginia, 
when the children stood on the side lines and 
watched their parents play at the adult play day 
held on September twentieth under the auspices 
of the Department of Recreation and Play- 
grounds. 

The ball was set rolling at a meeting attended 
by the heads of the civic, fraternal and similar 
groups of the city. At this meeting a general 
chairman was selected and a Women’s Committee 
appointed to arouse interest, together with pub- 
licity and program committees. There were many 
newspaper articles and editorials and the street 
car company carried posters on the front of all 
their cars. Delivery trucks were also adorned 
with posters telling of the event. Merchants’ 
bulletins carried stories and announcements were 
made at all the churches. 

The program, which ran from 2:30 p. m. to 
7 :00, began with horseshoe contests on ten regu- 
lation courts. At the same time three volley ball 
courts were in action. While the men were en- 
joying these games, the women, armed with broom 
sticks and rubber balls, played a baseball game 
which brought down the house! Then came bean 
bag golf, croquet and mass games. <A husband 
calling contest was a popular feature and a rolling 
pin throwing event with a football dummy as a 
target furnished much entertainment. 











Bombay’s Municipal Playgrounds 


By 


F. WEBER 


Director of Physical Education, Y. M.C. A., 
Bombay, India 


In 1925 the Bombay Municipality Corporation 
passed a resolution for the establishment of two 


] 


demonstratio1 ounds to be conducted with 


leadership. The derstanding was that the local 


Y. M. C. A. wor 


leadership 


cooperate and supply general 


their director of 


ervices ot 


would furnish 


physical edu hile the city 


the land, th us and equipment and their 


maintenance, salaries of the workers—a 
] 


trained play director and a gardener and watchman 


for each grou Che city also agreed to take 


care of all m ce costs and any further ex- 


penses accruing m new additions made to the 
playgrounds dition to providing general 


\7 4 
Vi ( 


supervision the Y. M \. agreed to plan the 


apparatus and supervise its erection, select and 


train the playg 


directors and choose the 


sites. 
Of about 20 city-owned available vacant plots 
two were selected in the most dangerous areas, 


one of which was by the police to be the worst 


hotbed of vice in the entire city. Its dimensions 


were only 185 while the other measured 


220’ x 280’. Six thousand rubles were allocated 
for the initial t of fixed apparatus on each 
playground. 1 pparatus was designed by the 
Y. M. C. A. in cooperation with the City Engineer 


and was mad the Municipality Workshop. 


The apparatus playground consists of 15 


swings, 12 se 


giant stride, a merry-go- 


round, an overh idder, a boat swing, a slide, 
climbing an ole, parallel bars, high bars, 
horse, buck, basket and volley ball courts. The 
material is all zed metal except the seat 


work of the chute and the 


A high picket 


boards and 
horse and bucl ire of wood. 
fence surrout ich playground. 


Each direct es a year’s training in the 


National Scho hysical Education in Madras 
and during thi period the directors are 
required to hours of assigned reading 
daily. Ata tw r class held each week reports 
on the reading idle In addition there is a 
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weekly meeting at which problems are discussed, 
tournaments worked out and programs planned. 
The students have access to a library of about 75 
books on recreation and allied subjects and three 
The Playground, Physical 
Training and American Physical Education Re- 


monthly magazines 


Papers on pertinent topics are assigned 
The directors are paid 100 rubles a 


VIEW. 
regularly. 
month. 
Among the activities on the playground are 
wrestling, boxing, pyramid tumbling and sports 
and contests of various kinds. A prominent fea- 
ture of the playgrounds is the open tournament 
play which takes place. Twenty-six teams re- 
cently competed in a playground volley ball 


tournament. These teams represented high 
schools, colleges, welfare centers and clubs. 


Nearly as many basketball teams competed in an- 
other cup tournament. Kite flying contests are a 
regular feature of the program. 

The boys of both playgrounds competed in the 
1927 International Basketball Free Throw Cham- 
pionships. One of the junior teams defeated the 
junior teams of Scotland, Italy and Turkey. One 
of the junior boys stood seventh in the individual 
competition. Health education through lectures 
and lantern slides holds an important place in the 
program, while instruction in sanitation, hygiene 
and set-up exercises constitute special features. 
Certain swings and see-saws are reserved exclu- 
sively for the girls and a trained woman occasion- 
ally puts on a program of games. 

Attendance for the first year of both play- 
grounds was approximately 1,500 boys. One play- 
ground, besides serving all ages, castes and both 
sexes, has had to care for large numbers of boys 
from eighteen schools who came to the ground 
accompanied by teachers in a period of one week. 
Boy Scouts and other organized groups regularly 
use the playground. 

The work has aroused much interest among the 
high officials who pay frequent visits. In speak- 
ing of the value of the program, Police Inspector 


ann 
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Gole stated that conditions in the neighborhood of 
one playground, formerly an unsafe place for men 
to walk by at night and for women to frequent in 
the daytime, have been entirely changed. To show 
his personal appreciation for the work he was 
the first to donate a silver loving cup for a volley 


ball tournament. 


It was found that the most practical method of 
control for the local playgrounds was through the 
organization of a committee for the individual 


playground ()ne of these committees consists of 
Mohammedans, Hindus, Indian Christians, Jews, 


Armenians and Parsees. 


Personal ‘Testimony 
Valuable 


An effective statement in behalf of the library 
movement was made recently in an editorial in 
the Grand Rapids press which described the help 
which Henry Ford, Thomas A. Edison, Orville 
and Wilbur Wright had obtained from the libraries 
in the cities in which they lived as young men. 

Recreation workers throughout America ought 
to be on the lookout for personal testimony from 
men and women as to how playgrounds and rec- 
reation centers and various parts of the recreation 
movement have helped them at critical periods. 
Recently a successful physician in New York City 
stated at a public meeting, as he himself made a 
contribution of $250 for a special recreation proj- 
ect, that he owed much in his own life to the work 
of the New York Public School Athletic League ; 
that it was through public school athletics that he 
gained confidence in himself; that he was inter- 
ested in contributing because he wanted others to 
have opportunities similar to what had been given 


to him. 

We all remember that at a research conference, 
Dr. EK. L. Thorndike of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, distributed to approximately one 
thousand people a mimeographed questionnaire. 
The men and women were asked to rank under 
interest, intellectual development, and character 


development, the various subjects of the school 
curriculum and athletic sports in the order in 
which they had influenced the writers. 

Athletic sports were ranked first by the largest 
number as influencing character development. The 
group present at this research conference consisted 
entirely of teachers or prospective teachers. 


Play Days in Reading 


The athletic meet and play day program con- 
ducted last summer by the Department of Public 
Playgrounds and Recreation of Reading, Penn- 
sylvania, were particularly successful. The De- 
partment attributes this success to the fact that 
individual scoring was eliminated and recognition 
given to the playgrounds. The fact that a wading 
pool was offered as an award for winning not 
one but both of the competitions added much in- 
terest, and the week which elapsed between the 
Track and Field Week and the play day was one 
of the busiest of the entire season, with every 
playground busy rehearsing its stunts, dramatiza- 
tions and folk dances in order to pull up the scores 
made at the athletic meet. The play day program 
of soccer, playground baseball, bat ball, dodgeball, 
snatch it and volley ball, novelty races, group 
games, folk dances and other events, gave an op- 
portunity for the children to win a piece of ap- 
paratus for their playground. 

The best of the stunts and folk dances pre- 
sented on this day were later given on children’s 
day at the Reading Fair. Once more the play- 
ground securing most points received a reward in 
the form of playground apparatus which became 
the possession of every child on the playground. 
Curiously enough the playground which won sec- 
ond prize in the playground competition received 
first honors at the fair and a small ground which 
had scored very few points in the first competi- 
tion won the gymnastic outfit at the fair. 





“Labor must have both the leisure and the 
money to buy all things that it helps to make” is 
the central theme of a full page advertisement in 
the New York Times for Tuesday, May 7th, 1929. 
This advertisement is but one of the many expres- 
sions of the same idea that our present prosperity 
depends upon giving the American people time for 
refreshment, for enjoyment of goods produced. 
Some of us may not agree with the fundamental 
implication that happiness is dependent upon the 
possession of things or that prosperity needs more 
and more of a departure from the simple life and 
the purchases of an increased variety of articles. 
Yet those of us who are interested in leisure and 
education for leisure cannot but think and ponder 
on the increasing attention which business is giv- 
ing to leisure not from the standpoint of increas- 
ing human happiness, but from the point of view 


of increasing sales of goods. 
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a Social Director Helps Hotel 


Guests to Play: 


MARJORIE Day 


Social Director, Linnard Hotels, California 


of the social recreational di- 
in the field of entertainment 

y have been well housed and 
tor’s efforts to re-create the 
are most important in success- 
under the hotel’s roof and 
is a voluntary missionary in 
sts. This creation of a happy, 
who is the best form of ad- 
that definitely comes under 
Promotion,—in plain terms, 
This department through ad- 
cles, social items, attempts to 
; t] nt 


( S 


will bring more busi- 


The social and rec- 


is the member of the staff who 


ibout which the publicity di- 
convinced of the fact that lift- 
guest is a part of the work of 

stay longer in the hotel and 
will readily under- 


Jain, one 


atile and creative person the 


lepartment must be. What gives 


bores another. 
plan hotel, the guests are 


I 


nes, with their own social con- 


yr are transients for a few 
needs the efforts of a social 
tent. Her efforts are usually 
ctivities in the public rooms 
encourage community pat- 
ust be planned to stimulate 
dinner business, that keep the 
rooms teeming with people. 
ramatic productions, concerts 
the present time, at the Fair- 
francisco we are installing 


sallery in the hotel, where the 


lay be bought on the bud- 
salaried patron. San Fran- 
associated with the War 


is applying her experi 


American hotel. 


cisco thereby gains an added source of art stimu- 
lation and the hotel through this activity gains 
promotion values. 
In a resort hotel, the guests come for a sum- 
mer or a winter season. They are usually people 
of the leisure class, ready to play, and they go to 
the resort hotel that gives them the best setting 
and facilities for play and the type of leadership 
in their recreation that brings about the most 
congenial social contacts. The social and rec- 


reation director in the resort hotel has a defi- 


“nite challenge and in this type of hotel her man- 


ager can see the results of her efforts most defin- 
itely. If this social director is a go od psychologist, 
she will know that people in the mood for play 
which is really “re-creation of the spirit’, desire 
physical activity, cultural stimulus and social con- 
tact. She plans her programs with these needs in 
mind, and if she is clever she will plan activities 
This 


is the purpose behind the efforts in a resort hotel, 


in which the guests themselves participate. 


when contests are planned in which guests com- 
pete or are judges, plays and movies in which 
they are actors and social affairs for the women 
in which they are hostesses. This is one of the 
basic principles in the organization of public rec- 
reation and it applies to program planning hotels 
as well as on playgrounds and in civic social 
centers. 

The community at which a hotel is located is 
often a great asset in the provision of entertain- 
ment and recreation. The social director not only 
plans activities within the hotel, but informs her 
guests of the concerts, lectures, plays and places 
of amusement afforded outside the hotel. It is 
this full and versatile program that attracts the 
guests to the Huntington Hotel in Pasadena, for 
instance, year after year. One hotel is compared 
to another in the matter of entertainment afford- 
ed, and it is generally admitted that the hotel 
which has a full program, skillfully handled, tends 
to get the most business. 

We have suggested how the community in 




















which a hotel is located offers assistance to the 
social director in program planning. We can say 
also that the hotels in a community are strength- 
ening factors in supporting the constructive cul- 
tural activities of a city. Our Eastern guests in 
Pasadena are enthusiastic patrons of the Phil- 


harmonic Concerts, the Community Playhouse, 


the lecture series and sport events of national 


interest. Because they have these attractions in 
California they are not so loath to leave their 
social season in the East. Soon a great many of 


our Eastern guests decide to make California 


their permanent home. They leave our hotel and 
buy homes in the community, it is true, but we 


eel that we have contributed to the prosperity 


of the community and State by being the first 
agents in the field of making them want to live 
in California. The social director in a hotel is, 
in this way, a liason officer between the hotel and 
the community. She catches up the values of 
community activities for the benefit of her guests 
and she helps to support the activity itself for the 
community by increasing its patronage. 


ADVENTURE DAYS 











O NIGHT HIKE AT WINSTON-SALEM 
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An Industrial Program 


in Bloomfield 


There are three outstanding types of activities 
included in the Center program of Bloomfield, 
New Jersey—lIndustrial Federation activities, 
community center program and a boys’ work pro- 
The Industrial Federation promotes a pro- 
gram of competitive athletics and social athletics 
in all the larger industries of the community. The 
membership is open to all industries and each 
plant is entitled to one representative on the gov- 
erning board of the organization. There are no 
yearly dues or membership fees, but the organiza- 
tion is supported through a system of entry fees 
which cover the expenses of each particular activ- 
itv. The industries pay fees only for the special 
With each 
bulletin announcing a new activity is sent an esti- 
mated expense report and the amount each indus- 
try will pay if it takes part. This plan seems to 
meet with the approval of employers, who in 





gram. 


activities in which they participate. 


several instances have voluntarily contributed 
lor the particular activity in which they were 
interested. 

An essential part of the successful operation of 
an organization of this kind is the securing of the 
attendance of the plant representatives at the regu- 
lar meetings. It is necessary to have the repre- 
sentative officially appointed by the head of the 
plant and instructed to handle all business of the 
Federation in his plant. This necessitates attend- 
ance at all meetings. Meetings must be held at 
Luncheon meets are particu- 
larly attractive to the representatives. 

The community center program is mainly social 
Parties, dances, meetings, lectures, 
hazars, musicales, entertainments and courses of 


a convenient time. 


in its scope. 
all kinds are conducted. The self-operating sys- 
tem enforced in connection with the center activi- 
ties is quite different from the usual school or field 
house center. The community center is the head- 
quarters and regular meeting place of fifty local 
organizations. Each group organizes its own 
program, and this has certain values in that hav- 
ing the responsibility for organization, the groups 
are greatly interested in seeing that the program is 
successful. The center has been operating suc- 
cessfully under this plan for several years. All 
the groups participating represent a wide variety 
of interests and hobbies in the leisure time field 
which they themselves have decided upon. 
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Recreation and Athletics for the 
National Guard 
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»Y 


MARION C., 


SPARROW 


Chief Director, Arroyo Seco Playground, 
Los Angeles, California 


Playground and Recreation 
the past three years cooper- 


t 
California National 


The Los 
Department 
ated with the | Infantry, 
Guard, by a ¢ a director on a part time 
a recreational and 


° 1 1 
basis to org und direct 


athletic prog throughout the year, including 
two weeks nnual encampment at San Luis 
Obispo. 

ognized by National Guard 


It is nm 
leaders that athletic and recreational training is as 
important her phase of military training. 

“California Guardsman,” the 
the National 


tional Guard Camps are ‘man 


Quoting 
official publi 
Guard: “TI 
building’ « 


California 


d we must realize that athletics 


and recreation itribute more than any other 


factor in the as well as the physical up- 


f our Californians.” 


building 
The 


unique and broad 1n scope 


athletic program is 


The first thought in 


recre ind very 


mind is to pl program that will serve the en- 
tire regiment and not cater to the best athletes at 
the expense of the many. This is accomplished by 
leaning heavily towards a massed athletic pro- 


gram, and carrying on a formal athletic program 


as well. 


The progr rried on at the two weeks en- 
campment is ows 
Morning 

Calistheni e rest of the forenoon is taken 
up by military 
Aftern 

Masses at mes companies ) 

Playgrou Inter-company league } 

Baseball league Regimental base- 
ball team es of games with local town 
teams. } 

Swimming ery afternoon, including one 
swimming mi 
~ Note: In addit to the activit described, the Playground 
and Recreation Department als 1intains a director at the 
athletic field on the military reservation at Fort Arthur. 
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Horse shoes (Horseshoe and volley ball courts 
are set up in company streets so they can be used 
at any time desired. ) 

Formal Track and Field meet (Track and field 
events, such as shot, discus, broad-jump, dashes.) 

Massed Field Day (The massed field day events 
include such events as Centipede race, chariot 
race, tug-of-war. Tent poles are used in the 
centipede race with six men from each of the 
twenty companies competing, making a total of 
one hundred and twenty men in this one event. 
Approximately 750 take part in this field day, out 
of a thousand men. ) 

Boxing and Wrestling (A man is stationed at 
the ring side each afternoon to give instruction 
and advice to men who take part in the formal 
bouts and matches which are held in the evening.) 
Evening boxing and wrest- 
different 


Entertainments. 
ling. (Entertainments are staged by 
companies and battalions through the use of what- 
ever talent happens to be in the regiment. These 
entertainments are very good. ) 

General Singing (Every evening) 

Stunts (Pyramids and Tumbling ) 

Moving Pictures 

There are always amusing and sometimes seri- 
ous things that happen at camp. With a great 
body of men at the two weeks encampment and 
such a vast amount of work to be accomplished 
in such a short length of time, some things just 
must happen! 

During the massed field day events last year, 
one of the teams in the centipede race managed 
to get a short man in the middle of the tent pole 
with much taller men on the ends. Consequently, 
when the race started and the six men raised the 
p le up between their legs and started to run, the 
little man was lifted clear of the ground. He made 
a good job of riding the pole until they got within 
about twenty feet of the finish line, where he 
fell, causing all of his team mates to fall and 
tangle up. This brought a roar from the spec- 
tators. 


a 











Seasonal activities are carried on in the Armory 


at Los Angeles with some activities continued 
throughout the year. 

Volunteer leadership is used to a great extent 
from the enlisted personnel of the regiment. 

The officers of the 160th Infantry are very 
appreciative o1 this service rendered by the Los 
Angeles Playground and Recreation Department. 
This is evident from a letter written by the com- 
manding officer of the 160th Infantry to the Play- 
eround Department : 

‘\gain it is my pleasure and privilege to write 


to you regarding the service rendered by the Play- 
round Department to the welfare of the 160th 
Infantry, Los Angeles’ own. 

“I speak of the invaluable services of your 
director assigned to our regiment for duty, and 
who accompanied the command to the summer 
encampment at San Luis Obispo, and then served 


the recreational and welfare interests of the regi- 


ment 

“My own appreciation is very great and I con- 
sider this work of the highest importance to the 
morale and training of this command, and this 
word of appreciation is written in the hope that 


we shall continue this pleasant and profitable re- 
lationship.” 


What can make up for a play-less childhood ? 


SWIMMING POOL 
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A New Swimming Pool 
for Jacksonville 


On June 10th, the city Playground and Recrea- 
tion Department of Jacksonville, Florida, dedi- 
cated a new swimming pool at Lackawanna Park. 
The pool building, measuring 80’x150’, is of rein- 
forced concrete and steel construction with face 
brick on the exterior walls. The lower floor, en- 
trance to which is gained through several passage- 
ways, contains two rest rooms, two athletic rooms, 
locker rooms with 440 lockers and twenty-two 
showers, a first aid room and office space for 
attendants. 

A group of stairways lead to the top of the 
building where the pool, 45’x105’ is located. A 
continuous flow of 299 gallons of water per min- 
ute, circulates through the pool, the water com- 
ing from a well built for the purpose. About the 
pool is a concourse seventeen feet in width with 
thirteen feet devoted to the use of spectators. 
The pool ranges from three to nine feet in depth. 
At one end of the pool concourse is a miniature 
pool for children, 10’x40’ in size. 

The pool is open from ten a. m. to ten p. m. 
A charge of ten cents is made for soap and towel 
and there is an additional charge if the bather 
does not bring a suit. 

















Tampa, Florida 


NEVER-TO-BE-FORGOTTEN DAYS 
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Kssex County, N. Y., 
Adds to Its Forest 


System 


Essex County, New York, has recently acquired 
516 acres of land from a private estate in the town 
of Lewis to b to its system of county for- 
ests, authorized in June, 1927, by the Board of 
Supervisors. A tract of 40 acres was re-forested 
last year. 

The purposes which Essex County is estab- 
lishing a system of county forests, as set forth in 
the resolution adopted by the Supervisors, are 
the sale of forest ducts in aid of the public 
revenues and the protection of the watersheds of 

; 


the county, the pre 
floods and erosion and assisting in re-establishing 


ntion of damage from storms, 


the fertility of the soil and providing homes for 


game and fish. county has a definite policy 
of acquiring and re-foresting suitable land each 
year until such time county shall have a pro- 
ductive forest, ¢ revenue to lessen materially 
the burden of 

The profits of municipal forests are well known 
in Europe, where they have been operated for sev- 
eral centuries. Tl erage net profit from town- 
owned forests in e is given as $5.00 per acre 
mmunity forests in Switzer- 


In Zurich there is a 


per year, and m 
land yield as hi s $8.00. 
city forest of 4,2 icres that has been under 
forest manage 
yields a net am revenue of from $20,000 to 
$30,000 which t the rate of from $4.70 to 


$7.00 per acre 


more than 1,000 years and 


Even the vities of life acquire sig- 
nificance in propor to the emotional coloring 
that can be added to them \nd the leisure mo- 
ments are vacal rich according as they are 


rompted by impulse or by 


filled with acti 
abiding interest 


The lack of music or art or poetry or 


drama leaves o1 tinctly uncomfortable in the 
presence of tl ave learned to appreciate 
these sources of et! ment. One who is bored 


by another topi his own shop talk or hobby 


is likely to find n n uninteresting hour in his 
recreation perio Che loss of interest in play 
is certain to | distinct handicap in both 
mental and pl | health 

From an address ld Saxe Tuttle on “The Rights 


of the Cl 


A Memorial to 
Rowland G. Hazard 


A most fitting memorial to a man who was 
long a friend of the playground and recreation 
movement and always ready to help, was dedi- 
cated when Old Mountain Field in Peace Dale, 
was given the townspeople of Peace Dale, Wake- 
field and Rocky Brook, Rhode Island. The gift 
was made in memory of Rowland G.- Hazard by 
his wife, Mary G. Hazard. The tablet on Tipping 
Rock, unveiled by T. Pierrepont Hazard, younger 
son of Mrs. R. G. Hazard, bears the inscription— 

In Memory of 
Rowiand Gibson Hazard 
These Woods and Fields 
He Loved, Are Dedicated 

By His Wife 
As a Sanctuary for Birds 

And a Place of Rest 
And Refreshment for All 
1929 


In presenting the gift, Mrs. Hazard said: 
“Those who knew Rowland G. Hazard could not 
fail to be conscious of his keen joy in outdoor 
life; his love of woods and trees and especially 
of birds whose habits he studied all of his life 
and whose songs he knew. He was devoted to 
outdoor sports and he and his brother had one 
of the first tennis courts in the country when 
they were boys. Above all he loved this village 
of Peace Dale and took keen interest in it and 
the young people growing up in it. His heart was 
in this countryside and he rejoiced to feel and 
call himself a country man. 

“It seemed appropriate in seeking a memorial 
to my husband to choose this spot of which he 
was particularly fond and to dedicate it to the 
interests he would have liked to foster.” 

At the entrance to Old Mountain Field, which 
will serve primarily as an athletic field, is a pic- 
turesque grove with rustic seats, and from this 
point winding paths lead, one to Tipping Rock on 
the brow of a hill overlooking a beautiful grove 
of trees, and the other to the baseball diamond, 
tennis courts and basketball courts. Beneath the 
grandstands are lavatory and dressing rooms and 
outside is a bubbling drinking fountain. Steps 
and seats have been cut in the ledge overlooking 
the reservoir at the east end of the field. A su- 
pervisor is in charge and in summer there is a 


swimming instructor. 
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Recreation and the 
Church 

In connection with the recreation survey of In- 

dianapolis which is being financed by the Indian- 

apolis Foundation and conducted by Eugene T. 

Lies of the P. R. A. A., the Church Federation of 

the city published the following advertisement in 

the Indianapolis News: 

‘Recreation is recognized by the church as one 

| the necessities of a balanced character. There 

Ss some 9 in the man who cannot play. 

Ma ! s spent normally either at work or at 

\Vork is life’s serious business, and most 

of the time must be spent at it. But all of our time 

dare not be. The string on the violin must be un- 

stru he roast is not the entire meal though 


he most important part of it. There must 














be dessert, and flowers are not out of place. They 
brighten it up and make it more desirable. Rec- 
reation serves its end when it sends men back to 
their work with keener relish. 
creates. In this type the church is interested. 


Recreation re- 


“The unfortunate situation is that some of our 
fellow citizens abuse their privilege. They take 
this means for health and wholesomeness and pros- 
titute it for their own gain. Their purpose in 
starting a poolroom, or building a park or amuse- 
ment place, or any type of recreational center is 
for no other person’s health but their own. It 
soon appears in some ingenious device with which 
to fleece patrons. This attitude will debase any 
enterprise, and soon remove the good there may 
be in it. This will make a poolroom a school of 
vice. This is the principal concern in the dog- 
racing game, or in gambling of any description. 
The lust for profit is the arch-enemy of whole- 
some recreation.” 
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Goop WIFE: LOOK TO YOUR WORK NOW OR IT WILL BE THE WORSE FOR US ALL 


An Adventure in Drama 


This summer a group of young New Eng- 
landers of Salisbury, Connecticut, and vicinity 
went back into the middle ages and brought good 
King Alfred back to their hills to re-enact the old 
story of a king who got his ears boxed for allow- 
ing cakes to scorch. And with the old tale they 
brought drama to the children of their country- 
side. 

Under the supervision of Wilbert R. 
merly, Director of Recreation, a playground dra- 


Hem- 


matics demonstration was held in August, result- 
ing in the immediate organiza- 
tion of drama groups not only 
among playground children but 
in the Boy Scout and Girl 
Scout organizations of the lo- 
cality. Thirty children re 
sponded to the call for actors 


and for the next two weeks the 


Hemmerly car, bearing children 
to and fro to rehearsals, had 
the appearance of a playground 
on wheels. In addition to King 
Alfred and f ( Patty 
and Her Rag D ind Bruin’s 
Inn, a National Safety Council 
play, were ed The 
Safety Council cooperated in 
lending animal costumes for 


] 


the latter play and 
had they arrived and been tried 


no sooner 





on than every rehearsal became 
a dress rehearsal, despite the 
fact that it was mid-August and 
the costumes were made of 
canton flannel. 

Though very few of these 
children had ever participated 
in a play before, they worked 
with all the determination and 
zest of seasoned players at mak- 





ing their parts as perfect as 
could be. The little girl who 
took the part of the Goodwife 

King Alfred and the Cakes 
was so mindful of the impor- 
tance of stage business that she 
made little mud cakes and baked 


- them in the sun days before 


the performance so that they 
would be ready for her in case 
some emergency might. arise on the day of 
performance and she might not be able to 
mold her meal and water into cakes in the time 
given her in that scene. The child who played 
the part of the fairy in Patty and Her Rag Doll 
was most particular that her wand should have the 
appearance of that important fairy accessory. A 
mere stick would never have power to perform 
the marvel of bringing a rag doll to life! 

Mrs. Colin Ingersoll’s group of Girl Scouts was 
so enthusiastic that they not only made plans for 
adding drama to their activities but definitely set 


a date for their first performance. 





Kinc ALFRED: THE NEWS! I PRAY YOU, IF YOU LOVE ME SPEAK! 
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\ “GARDEN OF FLOWERS’—THE PLAY FESTIVAL PRESENTED BY THE SALISBURY CONNECTICUT RECREATION COMMITTEE 
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Story Play 


By 


GEORGINE FINK 


Ts ae 


Supervisor of Story Play 


San Francisco Playground Commission 


m of the playground building is White and the Seven Dwarfs. Every week the 

fairy world. In one corner story group is held on this playground, just as it 

is the house of seven little dwarfs, in another is is on many others, for the San Francisco Play- 
he wicked queen, and in another grounds have added story play as a regular ac- 

where a huntsman is killing a tivity of their Dramatic Department. In these 

\\ does it matter that the dwarf’s groups stories are told the children and those that 

hor made of a series of chairs with one appeal to them are played out. Each child has an 
window and door, and that the opportunity at one time or another to play all the 

port bowls are paper boxes, or that the characters, This is not acting—the children are 
Que rone is a folding chair and her magic not taking “parts”; they are playing. One child 
charms are in an imaginary golden bowl? A magic is Snow White, another the Queen, one the 
more powerful than the potent charms of a magi- huntsman. Then there are the seven little dwarfs 
cian of old, the power of a child’s imagination, and the very Prince himself. These little people 
has transformed that room into a fairy world. of the fairy world make their own houses, castles 


Che children in this fairy land are playing Snow and forests where they will, and then play out the 
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story, saying what they feel the people in the story 
would say to one another. Many times as the 
same story is played and re-played new people 
are added, a lady-in-waiting, a king, servants, sol- 
diers, court people. Many other tales are played: 
Cinderella, the Three Bears, the Three Pigs, The 
Giant Who Had no Heart in His Body, Rumple- 
stilskin, and Hansel and Gretel are great favorites. 

The imaginative quality of these story plays is 
a very subtle and elusive thing. Often a disturb- 
even an untimely suggestion 
The work 


ance, an audience, ot 
on the part of the leader can destroy it. 


of the leader is to guide the play so that the child 
is kept imaginatively in the story person he is 
playing. This means that the play must have 
some organization although even this can be so 
directed that the cl makes his own choice of 
the settings and situations. In some beginning 
groups the play is stiff and stilted because of the 


group’s lack of imagination, and its desire to be 
told what to do at every step. So much depends 
upon the early educati both in the school and 
in the home. Sor been accustomed to di- 


rection at every tur ey actually are afraid to 


act on their own initiative. They have already, as 
young as they are, been molded into mere follow- 
ers. Others have been taught dramatics or danc- 
ing where every movement was formal direction. 
Then it is a slow gradual process to show 
them the joy of creating and the freedom of ex- 
pression. Then again, it is the work of the leader 
to instill in them up teeling so that the group 
may work together with unity. 

There is no idea production in the mind of 
the leader as this play is going Nevertheless, 


when a group is cr‘ freely and is able to hold 


to one tale for a ying it again and again 


with enjoyment, each time creating anew, then 
that group is ready to make that story into a play, 
if one is desired Vhen this point comes the 
leader, working carefu with them, can guide 
their actions and ct s into play form—into 
scenes, and the st nto the rhythm of the play 
with its logical sequ f action. Not that the 


child is conscious, ecinning, of forming it 


into a productiot he contrary, it must al- 


form and by suggestion guide the children’s play 
so it will later evolve into definite play form. 
When a play form has evolved the child will en- 
joy working out problems of production. Some 
very interesting situations will be developed 
which will be much lovelier in their childlike con- 
ception than a creation of an adult mind dealing 
with a child’s story. For a child’s play should be 
for a child audience. 

In this type of a play the leader will discover 
some exquisite acting on the part of the children, 
who are really unconscious of the fact that they 
are acting—for they are still playing, living the 
person in the story. This submersion of self in a 
character is, after all, the essence of the art of 
acting, so often spoken of but so seldom gained. 
Here, too, will be found a sincere representation 
of the story in the child way, and not the super- 
ficial acting which results from the adult forcing 
upon the child his mature conception of how a 
child character should act. Nor is there any of the 
recitational or elocutionized acting which comes 
from the mere speaking of words memorized with 
the addition of some exterior actions he has been 
taught. 

Everyone would admit that dramatics ha’ this 
educational and character building value, yet it is 
also true that dramatics for the child, for the 
youth or adult, can do just as much harm as good, 
probably more if it is wrongly used. Rather keep 
the child out of dramatics entirely than in the 
wrong kind—the kind that tends to display it, 
to make it conscious of itself, to give it the oppor- 
tunity to show off its so-called talents for the ap- 
probation of an audience. But what a marvel it 
is to help the child to create and then to express 
what it has created, to have the power to use its 
imagination to the fullest, and to gain an insight 
into the wonderful world of literature and drama! 
And story play for the child is the introduction. 

To create is to live. It is the living quality of 
whatever work the child may do later in life. It 
will give him true joy and power in whatever he 
attempts. Then should not the very essence of 
our dramatics with children be to help them to 
create in the realm of the imagination, to be free 


to express sincerely what they feel and think, 





ways be kept in th m of play. This makes it 
necessary for thi er to understand the play and to have a rich and full imaginative life? 
Children have an inalienable right to constructive joy—and that is a product of the 


playground 





HERBERT Hoover. 














Puppet Shows 


3y CHARLES F, WELLS 


‘“Puppetry’’—what a wealth of fun, recreation, 
education and art is wrapped up in that word—a 
chance for dramatic, musical, handcraft and 
mechanical expression, all included in one activity. 
Little wonder that puppet-making and operating 
are becoming popular with dramatic clubs, art 
clubs and playground groups from one end of 
the country to the other. We find universities 
giving courses in puppetry, Little Theatres giving 
puppet shows, and playgrounds holding puppet 
tournaments. We have read of the work done 


in Houston, Texas, and Elmira, N. Y., in Mario- 


nette Plays, and only this past summer the South 
Park System of Chicago conducted a tournament 
for all of its playgrounds, with the children mak- 
ing the dolls, building the theaters and pulling the 
string 


Puppetry is not an activity for women and chil- 
dren alone, but is one in which men find pleasure. 
Recently the Christian Science Monitor printed an 
interesting account of how the men of the Byrd 
Antarctic Expedition had taken a course in pup- 
petry before they sailed with the intention of 
making and operating dolls as a pastime while in 
the Antarctic for the next two years. 

There are two popular kinds of puppet shows ; 


in one the operator sits behind the screen with 
the puppets on his hands operating them after the 
fashion of the well known “Punch and Judy 
Shows”; in the other type the operator stands on 
an elevated platform and works the puppets below 
with strings. A few sketches and ideas will serve 
to illustrate the simplicity of construction and 


operati mn. 


HAND PUPPETS 


Wooden or papier maché heads are made with 
a hole in the neck for the operator’s finger; the 
body and legs are cloth in proper color and de- 
sign; the body is hollow and large enough to 
admit the operator’s hand. The fore-arms and 
hands are wood with holes for the operator’s 
fingers bored in them. The operator places his 
hand in the body with the second finger in the 
head, and the first and third fingers in the arms. 
By proper manipulation of the fingers, the head 


and arms of the puppet are moved to fit the 
\ skirt fastened to the body 
in back of the legs covers the operator’s arm. 


action of the play. 


THe HANpD Puppet THEATER 

A hand puppet theater is built after the style 
of the “Punch” shows. A frame about 6 feet 
high, 4 feet wide and 3 feet deep is covered with 
cloth or draperies, with an opening 3 feet wide 
and 2 feet high, 6 inches from the top for the 
stage opening. The ceiling and the three walls 
of the stage are covered with colored cloth, and 
the floor of the stage is a narrow board near the 
opening, the backstage having no floor. The 
operator sits inside of frame without being visible 
and works the puppets on his hands, holding them 
raised above his head in such a way that they 
appear to be playing on the narrow stage, while 
in reality they are walking in air where the stage 
has no floor. 


STRING-OPERATED PUPPETS 

These dolls have a more complete body and 
their actions can be made very life-like. The 
heads are similar to the hand-operated puppets 
and the body is made as simple or complete as 
desired. The body is a block of wood, soft pine 
or any other material easily worked, shaped with 
a plane and knife after the human body. Tony 
Sarg, the famous puppeteer, suggests having the 
body in two parts, chest and hips hinged together 
that the body may bend naturally. The arms and 
legs are pieces of broomstick or round sticks 
whittled down in proportion to the body and 
loosely jointed with small screw eyes fastened to- 
gether. The elbow and knee joints may have 
natural bending by cutting a notch in the upper 
part and a tip in the lower, and fastening one in 
the other with a pin through the two, holding them 
together. Hands and feet, with shoes already on 
are carved and fastened to the ends of the ap- 
pendages. The dolls are dressed in costumes to 
fit the play—the clothes usually made of remnants 
and scraps easily procured. The puppets are 
operated from above with black linen threads fas- 
tened to the knees for walking, to the wrists for 
arm action, and to the head for supporting the 
whole body. Strings fastened to two wooden 
sticks a foot long facilitate operation. The leg- 
strings are fastened to the ends of one stick, the 
other three to the second stick, the head string in 
the center and the arm strings at the ends. To 
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PUPPET SHOWS 


head and arm stick is held 
the doll’s feet just touch- 
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OF THE HEADS 
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Paris and left 


two concave molds—one 
other of the back of the 
he or plastic wood is then 


which has been greased, 


No. 6. 


out of the molds and glued together, thus com- 


When dry the two pieces are picked 


pleting the head. 
No. 7. 


oil paints or tempera. 


Sandpaper and paint are desired with 
Hair may be painted on, 
or theatrical crepe hair may be glued on. 

Papier maché is made of small pieces of soaked 
newspaper mixed with dry glue, flour and corn- 
starch and cooked in a double boiler. 

Plastic wood, used in mending furniture, may 
be purchased at furniture and hardware stores. 
“Works like putty—dries like wood.” It is put 
up in 35¢ and $1.00 cans. A large can makes 
about four heads. 


StRING Puppet THEATER 


The stages are usually made of a wooden dry- 
goods box or frame 1 foot high, 5 feet long and 
3 feet wide. At the side nearest the audience an 
opening is made of beaver board with a stage 
opening 4 feet long and 3 feet high. The pro- 
scenium is decorated with paint—either in plain 
colors or designs. Some are given a rough effect 
by plastering papier mache on the front and then 
painting to give a polychrome effect, i. e., plain 
colored base with the high spots touched with 
gilt or some other color. The front curtains may 
be velvetine, velour, denim, rep or canton flannel 
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strung on wires just inside the opening. The 
scenery is made of cloth drapes or cardboard with 
a scene painted upon it. All furniture and prop- 
erties used on the stage is in proportion to the 
size of the puppets. The stage, scenery, furni- 
ture and properties are made from scrap pieces 
of materials; thus the cost of the entire show is 
cut down. ‘The average cost of the nineteen pup- 
pet shows made on the Chicago playgrounds was 
$3.00. This covered the cost of paint, glue, nails, 
screws and similar articles. A curtain hung down 
to the top of the theater will shield the operators 
who stand on a platform behind the stage while 
working the puppets. 

The puppet theater may be lighted with strings 
of Christmas tree lights or by several desk lamps 
or plain bulbs behind the proscenium. 

PLAYS SUITABLE FOR PupretT SHOwsS 
Goldilocks and the Three 
Snow White Bears 
Little Red Riding Hood Little Bo Peep 
Hansel and Gretel Jack and the Beanstalk 
Arabian Night Stories Mother Goose Stories 

The Shoemaker and the Elves 


Slee ping l dé auty 
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Milwaukee’s Young 
People’s Symphony 
Orchestra 


Milwaukee has a Civic Music Association of 
about 350 members, composed of music teachers 
and supervisors, directors of orchestras and other 
musicians, each of whom pay $2.00 a year toward 
the cause of the advancement of music in the 
city. In October, 1927, the Association organized 
a Young People’s Symphony Orchestra, primarily 


for the graduates of high school instrumental or- 


ganizations, but others are permitted to join. 
The Association secured the names of all young 
men and women graduates who had played in a 


high school orchestra during the past few years. 


About 200 were asked by letter whether they 
would be interested in playing in an orchestra if 
an excellent leader could be secured. One hun- 
dred and fifty-five replied that they would be in- 
terested. They were invited to a dinner in the 
auditorium where they were addressed by the pres- 
ident of the Association, by the supervisor of mu- 
sic and by Rudolph Kopp, who was to be director 
of the orchestra. This was followed by a discus- 
sion. No one in the orchestra was to pay anything 
for the privilege of membership, but it was agreed 
that each one was to deposit $3.00, which would 
be returned at the end of the year if not more 
than three rehearsals were missed. Eighty imme- 
diately enrolled as members. 

No examination for entrance was given the 
first year. The conductor divided the orchestra 
into two groups and the smaller, more elementary 
group was put in charge of an assistant director, 
though Mr. Kopp sometimes directed this group. 
The two groups practiced on the same evenings 
in different rooms of the auditorium and were 
combined for some selections. During the past 
year examinations were given on two evenings 
before the first rehearsal. The members were 
notified of this examination the preceding spring 
and many of them practiced during the summer. 
A few failed to return in the fall, but of those 
who came not one was rejected, and the group was 
on the whole remarkably improved after the first 
year. 

One of the conservatories by special arrange- 
ment sends pupils to play in the orchestra and 
near the end of the first year several capable high 
school students were admitted to help in the or- 
chestra’s contribution to the Saengerfest which 
was to be held in the city. High school students 
are permitted to enter the orchestra if they are 
capable, and have written permission from the 
high school music supervisor. 

Entrance requirements are that members shall 
be sixteen years of age or over. Seventy-five per 
cent. of the members are under twenty-one. Most 
of them are employed and trades and professions 
of all kinds are represented. There are twelve 
nationalities enrolled. Not more than ten or twelve 
are preparing to be professional performers. 

Neither the orchestra leader nor his assistant 
was paid during the first year and a half and the 
music and other incidental expenses were pro- 
vided for by the funds of the Civic Music Asso- 
ciation. Beginning January 1, 1929, however, the 
city appropriated $3,000 for the salaries of the 
conductors and the purchase of instruments. 
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Che first 1t101 deciding what place 


should be O11 iny particular sport is to deter- 
mine what 
The first 

1 


that it is the on 
Davis cup re] 


ntial features of the game are. 
essential feature of tennis as a game 1s 
true international sport. The 
the international trophy of 
tennis, the fi ulenge for that cup in every 


nation of the el That means that wherever the 


tennis fan m he will find the game ready 
to receive him 

The secot [ tanding fact about tennis is 
that it holds 


known to thx 


highest ideal of sportsmanship 
ing world. The history of ten- 
nis shows th ibout 400 years old under the 
name of tent ind unde 
still 


sculptor in 


r other names it goes 
of 
1559, it is reported that a 


further bax In the works an Italian 


certain admirt id presented him with an es- 
tate and its courts. For nearly 400 years 
tennis has bee! uyed by the highest type of 


sportsman, and it has built up a tradition of fair 


play unequaled in the sporting world. 


Tennis is a game which ordinarily adjusts it- 
self to the vidual. The better you play and 
the better oppon: you select, the more running 


you do, the exercise you get and the harder 
you hit the b 
itself to the 


resp ymnsibility 


he tact that tennis does adjust 


idual player relieves officials of 


lange in equipment and rules 


to suit differs lividuals 


Tennis is a national le, Open to the entire 


Val 
human race. laptable to everyone’s purse. 
Some playet vant new balls every day or a 


lays, but the boy with the 


new racquet 
with the same 


1 
Weeks 


paper route 1 \ Nay Io! 


ball and get an « | amount of pleasure out of it. 
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of the South- 
auspices of 


‘pected from tennis? 


Another advantage of tennis is that it exercises 
the mind as well as the body. Tilden has said 
that three-fourths is psychology and exercise of 
mind and one-fourth technical skill. And that is 
true. 

The question arises, what results can be ex- 
You can expect, and justi- 
fiably, every benefit from tennis which can be 
attained from the fullest exercise of both mind 
and body in the open air and sunlight plus con- 
stant training in the school of sportsmanship. You 
may expect the result of health—of fair play; no 
other factors can be more important. 

How can you best secure these results? The 
first thing one must do is to furnish the courts, 
not just any courts, but proper ones. These courts 
are going to be a school of health and of sports- 
manship and will absorb the interest of anyone 
who plays. Having finished the courts, the next 
step is that of instruction in tennis. In the past 
two years we have attempted to develop in 
Shreveport systematic group instruction, working 
it out along the line of physical exercise given in 
the army. The students are lined up and taught 
the proper movement of arms before they touch 
the ball, learning how to make the movement of 
the wrist rhythmical and perfect. The great dif- 
ficulty has been that there are only about five 
capable instructors available in the country and 
instruction has been a very haphazard thing. 
With several proficient instructors giving group 
instruction, many people will be drawn into the 
game. 

The next question is competition, which is the 
life of sports as well as trade. If you hold an- 
nual tournaments, you will gather about you ten- 
nis enthusiasts as can no other 


you through 


channel. 
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Croquet Golf 


By 
C. P. L. NicHo.ts 
Supervisor of Aquatics, Los Angeles Playground 


and Recreation Department 


One of the most popular of the facilities main- 
tained by the Los Angeles Playground and Recre- 
ation Department is Camp Radford, a mountain 
camp located in the San Bernardino mountains 
less than a hundred miles from the city. This 
camp which serves family groups, can accom- 
from 250 to 300 campers. 


modate The outings 


are of two weeks’ durations with a cost last year 
to the municipality of a little in excess of thirty 
cents per day for each camper. 

\mong the many activities last year at the camp 
was the new game of croquet golf, voted the most 
popular of any of the outdoor games on the camp 
program. The course was laid out in rolling 
knolls, the greens being sand greens approxi- 
fifteen to twenty feet in diameter. Two 
quart tin cans set in the middle of the green served 


mately 


as holes, which were marked with a piece of gas 
pipe driven into the margin of the green forming 
a six foot post for the hole number to be placed 
upon. 

The course consisted of eighteen holes from 
fifteen to forty yards apart. Where there was a 
downward slope between two holes, they were lo- 
cated farther apart; if the ground sloped upward 
The holes 


were so placed that it took approximately two or 


the holes were placed closer together. 


three shorts to make a hole in par. 

There were no obstructions such as sand bunk- 
ers. The fairways between the holes were raked 
smooth and hazards were formed by the slope 
of the ground, plus its consistency—whether 
sand, gravel, hard or soft. We found it advan- 
tageous to arrange the majority of our greens 


underneath a wide spreading oak or pine tree, 


which made an excellent resting place for players 
during the game, and we arranged benches by the 


PTeEe_1S 


r resting places so the players could talk 
over their game. We did not use any teeing off 
places but teed off for the next hole from the 
margin of the green of the hole just finished. 

For equipment we finally decided on a steel 
rimmed, long handled roque mallet and a compo- 
sition cork field hockey ball. The mallet will last 


indefinitely as the steel fim prevents splitting at 
the end. The cork field hockey ball has plenty 
of resilence. With its coat of white enamel paint 
it can be easily seen and will last with hard usage 
from ten days to two weeks. 

We found a Chinese rake very useful in raking 
out all the little pebbles, stones and sticks from 
the green itself. The more care used in keeping 
the green level and well cared for, the more accu- 
rate the putting becomes and the greater the popu- 
larity of the game. 

The skill of the game consists in judging the 
force of the shot plus the angle of the ground, 
or the slope of the ground plus the resistance it 
will have on the course of the ball. 

In promoting the game we used the regulation 
promotional events such as hole in one ciub, spe- 
cial tournaments and low score championships. 
We found that the course was in constant use 
from before breakfast until dark and that the 
game became so popular that many of the campers 
have adapted it to their backyard playgrounds. 


A Faithful Volunteer 


Mrs. Christine E. Richens of the editorial staff 
of the Lock Haven, Pennsylvania, Press, writes of 
the volunteer service which one resident of the 
city is giving the recreation movement. 

More than a year ago a $2,000 award was given 
Lock Haven by the Harmon Foundation. Living 
near the playground site purchased with the fund, 
is George E. Drash, a Czecho-Slovakian by birth, 
who several years ago represented his native coun- 
try as arunner in the Olympic Games. Mr. Drash, 
in common with the other citizens of Lock Haven, 
feels a great pride in Harmon Field and has kept 
a watchful eye on it since its opening. 

In the spring Mr. Drash told the Playground 
Committee that he had driven away irresponsible 
persons going to the Harmon playground at night 
but had no authority to compel them to leave. 
He was, therefore, at his own request, appointed 
as special policeman without pay to guard the 
field. Mr. Drash, who is employed as a telegraph 
operator at a point twelve miles away from Lock 
Haven, works from eight a. m. to four p. m., 
travels twelve miles home and then begins his 
service as special policeman, remaining until the 
field is closed to the public, sometimes at eleven 
o’clock at night. His action is typical of the atti- 
tude of the entire city towards its play field. 











Securing Public Understanding 


and Support* 


RAYMOND ROBERTSON 


Superintendent of Recreation, Oakland, 


California 


Recreatioi epartments seek public under- 


standing t bout better service in the per- 


sonal conduct of the work, to secure new laws 


which will improve conditions within the depart- 


ment and t« iin the necessary financial support 
to carry on the work. Our business as recreation 
executives is only to present information to 
the general public but to see that this information 
becomes embedded in the minds of those individ- 
Citi- 
nding that a city government fur- 


uals most likely to take action regarding it. 


zens are dem 


nish playg1 tor them. The city in turn needs 


the cooperation all of these stockholders. To 


secure their attention requires an aggressive pro- 


cess of overcoming indifference and creating an 
understanding of the value of the program. These 


responsibilities are among the administrative prob- 
lems that fall to the lot of the superintendent of 
recreation. 

The more we 
community, its 


know about the interests of the 
social and racial background, the 
degree of education that has been attained and its 
financial structure, the greater our opportunities 
will be for helping people to understand and adopt 
A first 


of the neighborhood in which the 


the program we are trying to develop. 
hand knowledg 
playground ocated is one of the fundamentals 
for achieving success. It is quite necessary that 
the playground director be familiar with the con- 
ditions of the 


The ability 


reflected in 


nvironment of the playground. 
personality of the supervisor is 
itmosphere of the community he 
serves. The trons of his playground will be 
loyal and cooperative largely to the extent to 
which the supet has won their confidence and 
friendship. 
The person our departments should lend 


invaluable aid ir problem of securing public 





understanding Che well trained playground di- 
*Extracts fro ress given at Recreation Conference, West- 
ern Division, P.R held at Berkeley, California, April, 1929. 
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rector can be of service in his contacts with the 
public in strengthening good will and molding 
public opinion. He is our special agent in up- 
holding the fine ideals and spirit of play. 
Cooperation is a big factor in securing public 
understanding and This cooperation 
shows itself in an effort to improve civic condi- 
tions and promote cooperation among organiza- 


support. 


tions which have a tremendous advantage over in- 


‘dividuals in securing action on definite problems 


in which they may be interested. The recreation 
movement in a community cannot come into its 
greatest service until the organized groups of that 
community unite in accepting the responsibility 
for making recreation a vital part of the life of 
the people. 

Favorable public opinion is developed toward 
an organization that uses educational publicity 
rather than propaganda to build up an intelligent 
knowledge of its activities. A continuous form 
of educational publicity is one of the very impor- 
tant foundations upon which we can build a pub- 
lic understanding of recreation problems. The 
best type of publicity seeks to tell the public what 
we are doing, when we are doing it, and tends to 
arouse interest. In developing a plan of procedure 
we must attract the attention of our public, then 
we must hold that attention by making ourselves 
understood. It is not enough to create good will 
and favorable public opinion. 

The daily press is ranked first in importance 
among the means of forming public opinion. 
Large numbers may be reached once by talks and 
other ways, but there must be a continuous fol- 
low-up program to hold interest and secure the 
needed response. Our information must be non- 
technical ; it must give a clear picture; it must in- 
spire confidence in our organization so that it will 
establish the free relationship we seek. We must 
not become so absorbed in getting information 
into print as to grow careless about the accuracy 
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of facts. Truthful statements, clearly presented, 
and a sound program of action are fundamentals 
of good publicity, and this applies to public ad- 
dresses as well. We must not underestimate the 
value of going directly before the audience and 
telling of the work we are doing. 

The Playground and Recreation Association of 
America gives to the recreation movement na- 
tional prestige that is valuable in promoting the 
work in any given community. Playground train- 
ing courses designed primarily to give training to 
our workers are also worthwhile from the view- 
point of public understanding. 

Our own Boards of Playground Directors give 
us invaluable aid in our contacts with the public. 
They act as a link between our city department 
and the citizens of the community. In an ad- 
visory capacity they render invaluable service in 
formulating and furthering policies. 

Business men have sometimes been justified in 
their criticism of municipal departments and vari- 
ous social agencies on the ground that they are 
visionary and impractical. If we are to build 
solidly we must recognize the economic factors 
which vitally affect all sections of the city. Land 
values, the nature and the location of industries, 
the unemployment situation, the local wage rates 
and the standards of living, are all conditions 
which affect the economic status of our cities and 
they are all interwoven with the problems of rec- 
reational progress. If we seem to detach our- 
selves from the vital problems that concern our 
community, then our success is apt to wane. The 
city that has an industrial decline cannot increase 
taxes to support municipal functions. Park and 
recreation areas are for the benefit of the future 
generations as well as our own and it is perfectly 
legitimate that a portion of the cost should fall on 
the future citizens of the community through pur- 
chasing areas now and bonding them for later 
payment. Civic workers should emphasize the 
economic advantages that are closely associated 
with the enhancement of property values adjacent, 
and should endeavor to secure more and better 
recreation areas. 

However, after all is said, our task is a social 
one and not an economic one. We are not em- 
ployed to promote industry; we are paid to pro- 
mote, guide and direct activities which will bring 
health, happiness and a more complete life to our 
people. So whatever the economic status of our 
city may be, our leadership is needed primarily 
to arouse the community to a recognition of its 
needs and responsibilities. In other words, parks 


and playgrounds are a legitimate and necessary 
public expense and by a system of business effi- 
ciency and a budget control we should have set 
aside each year adequate funds to provide com- 
munity recreation for every man, woman, and 
child. 


Play and Religion: 


The philosophy of play was praised by the Rev. 
Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, pastor of the Park 
Avenue Baptist Church, in the address he de- 
livered yesterday afternoon to the graduating 
class of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, at the Academy 
of Music. Reminding the graduates that all 
beauty in art, architecture and music had been 
achieved in the spirit of play—that is, the margin 
of enthusiasm felt by the workers after the ne- 
cessities of life had been met—Dr. Fosdick said 
two fields of modern activity were still in need 
of the spirit of play. He named them as religion 
and citizenship. 

The real cause of the crime wave in New York 
City, he said, was the lack of play opportunity 
for children. Of every 100 boys in the city, 
eighty percent. habitually pass their time on the 
streets, where fifty percent of their occupations 
were “hostile to moral health” and twenty percent 
actually law breaking, he said. 

“The thing that impresses me most about mod- 
ern schools and colleges,” he said, “is the oppor- 
tunity they afford in developing the play side of 
life, the right use of one’s time after the necessi- 
ties of life have been met.” 

Much of modern religion, said the speaker, was 
futile because it failed in the philosophy of play. 
Either it was too utilitarian or too somber. 

“There should be fun in religion. It should 
bounce,” he said. “When you contemplate the 
law of the universe and have faith in the eternal 
laws of goodness and beauty, you perceive the 
religious life to be a field for a great adventure. 
A humdrum religion is just as good as no religion 
at all, sometimes a lot worse.” 

The second field in which modern youth should 
enter in the spirit of play, according to Dr. Fos- 
dick, is politics, especially the field of international 
relations. 

“The most exciting game for this new genera- 
tion is going to be bringing our international or- 
ganization up to date, so that it will be in accord 
with the facts of modern life.” 


~ *Herald Tribune, June 21, 1929. 
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Summary of Study of Three Oak Park 


Playgrounds + 


At the re Miss Josephine Blackstock, 
Director of th yround Board of Oak Park, 
a recreational is made by the Illinois In- 
stitute of Ju -esearch, Department of Rec- 


reation, of children on three of the 


four playgrou mely: Carroll, Anderson and 
Eugene Field 

The purpos study was: 

To determin play interest as far as pos- 
sible in a short interview. 

To determin ether or not the programs, as 
arranged by tl ers were filling the needs of 
the children. 

To learn son g of their family background, 
as it might affect their recreation. 

A few special behavior problem children who 
frequent the playgrounds were interviewed also 
in order to m recommendations as to the best 
way of handling them and helping them to adjust. 

Of the twenty children interviewed, fifteen 


were boys at ne girls. The majority of chil- 


dren were in the age group from nine to sixteen. 
Seven were under nine and one over sixteen. All 
1 


ie playgrounds because they 


I 


the children 


want to and | id time, on the whole. The 


younger ones interviewed say they go every day. 
A few of th ones go Only for club meet- 
ings. 

Twelve of the children have no criticisms or 


suggestions t 


egarding the equipment. Of 
the other twe even wished they had a deep 
swimming pool ther suggestions were as fol- 


lows: soccer eling rings, monkey appa- 


ratus, jumping stat where they could be used, 
radio in the Ite house, basketball, shotput, 
more table gan v baseball oftener, pool table, 
and basketball st rds. Two of the children 
complained that lid not have the use of the 
equipment all t inted because the leader was 


often not the 


The major the children prefer to play 
with a grouy from two to six—except 
when playing game ich as baseball in which a 


larger group 


*From the Oal 


20 


uw 


Thirteen preferred to play with their own age; 
five expressed a preference to be with older chil- 
drn and six liked to be with a group of all ages 
(within three or four years of their own age). 
None liked to play with children younger than 
themselves. Of the fifteen boys, eight definitely 
said they did not like to have the girls play with 
them—six liked to have them around for parties 
only, and only one expressed any desire for game 
participation with them and then “if good at the 
game.” Of the nine girls only two did not like 
to play with the boys. The rest, except for one 
who was indifferent, liked it. 


CLusB MEMBERSHIP 


’ Five of the twenty-five children have never be- 
longed to any clubs on the playground. Four of 
these would like to—the other one is a mentally 
retarded child. Thirteen belong to clubs now. 
Six belonged to clubs in the past but not at pres- 
ent—of these five would like to have the clubs 
reorganized or to belong to them again. 

Only eight of the children belong to supervised 
clubs away from the playground. They are: 
Scouts, six; Y. M. C. A., one, and church, one. 
Four formerly were Scouts and three members of 


the Y. M. C. A. 
ACTIVITIES 


The activities indulged in at the playgrounds 
include the usual athletic games, and sewing, cook- 
ing, 


some non-athletic games, acting, and singing. Not 


manual work, dancing, table games, reading, 
all of these took place on each playground. The 
activity most generally played is baseball. Two 
boys expressed the wish that they could play foot- 
ball—there being no room on that playground. 
Another wished the volley ball nets were put up 
Another wished that basketball 
games between the playgrounds could be ar- 


more often. 


ranged. There was also a request for more games 
in the other sports. Lessons in the following 
things were requested by the children: art, manual 
training, tennis, bridge, cooking (requested by a 
boy), and card games. One boy said that of the 
things he had made in one class—blotter ends, 
nothing had been returned to him. 
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LEADERSHIP 


Ten children liked to have the leader plan their 
activities. 

Six preferred to organize their own. 

Six preferred to plan them with the aid of the 
leader. 

Two preferred to have the leader organize them 
but with reservations. 

Twenty liked to have the leaders play with 
them. 

Two did not like to have the leaders play with 
them. 

One was indifferent. 

One likes it “if they know how.” 

Eleven boys preferred a man leader. 

Three boys had no preference. 

One boy preferred a woman “because they take 
more interest. Men go with the big fellows only.” 
(Twelve years old). 

Seven girls preferred a woman. 

One girl had no preference. 

One girl thought they should have both. 

Some criticisms and suggestions regarding the 
leaders are given in the children’s own words: 

“We had a leader who was not so sociable.” 

“The children get too many chances. Should 
be more strict.” 

Leave the 
children alone more and if the children don’t obey 


“Should not boss them so much. 


—send them off the playground.” 

“They should let us play tackle on the ground. 
There should be more order in the house.” 

“Could make more of a pal of the fellows. 
Goes away so much—not around.” 

The children were asked what kind of leader 
they would like to have. Following are some of 
the qualifications as given by them: 

“One that would go in for sports. Not jump on 
you if you make a mistake. Give you another 
chance.”’ 

“One that wouldn’t bawl you out.” 

“A person who will do anything, fit into the 
group ideas.” 

“One that is not partial.” 

“A good sport. One of the bunch.” 

“Athletic kind.” 

“Someone who is fair.” 

“One that wouldn’t be crabby.” 

“One that keeps the equipment up and gives 
places to play and has activities throughout the 
summer.” 

“Somebody that is young and can jump around 
quickly.” 


“One who fits in and doesn’t go bragging about 
himself.” 

“One who shows you how things are done and 
is sympathetic.” 

“A fellow that could make them mind but could 
play with the fellows.” 

“One who will play with us and have time.” 


CoNCLUSIONS 
Family Background 


It was not possible to get a very clear picture 
of the family backgrounds of these children in 
the short interview. However, as compared with 
the general run of children interviewed at the In- 
stitute for Juvenile Research, they were found to 
have: 

a. Ample play equipment in the homes 

b. Frequent recreation as a family group 


Children’s Response 


Nearly all the children interviewed talked freely 
and seemed interested in giving the information 
desired. It was felt, however, that some of the 
suggestions regarding the play equipment were not 
so much a long felt need on their part as a desire 
to ask for something while they had an oppor- 
tunity. The interview was made quite volun- 
tary, and the interviewer attempted as far as pos- 
sible to strike the impersonal note in discussing 
the children’s attitude toward leadership. 


Club Membership 


Almost all of the children want club member- 
ship—though only fifty percent actually belong 
at the present time. Only a third of those inter- 
viewed have outside club membership, and most 
of these are Scouts. 


Activities 


Athletic play predominates, but there is a defi- 
nite desire for more indoor activities such as art 
work and manual training. 


Leadership 


About fifty percent prefer to have the leaders 
plan the activities, and fifty percent like to, at 
least, play a part in the planning. The majority 
like to have the leaders play with them. With 
only a few exceptions the boys preferred a man 


leader and the girls a woman leader. Of the 
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significant replies in regard to qualities desired 
in a leader, ten were personality qualifications, and 


five referred to skill in or time for sports. 


A Survey of Denver’s 
Recreation Facilities 


The Denver Planning Commission in a report 
entitled, Prel 


tional Facilities Plan, dated March, 1929, has em- 


Report on a Major Recrea- 
bodied the third proposal presented since the Com- 
mission begat evelopment of comprehensive 
plan for Denv Che plan recommended pro- 


poses as its essé centralization of facilities to 


supply all of t community recreational needs. 
It urges the « tion agencies now caring 


for recreatio1 nd the establishment of a 
completely equi major recreation center lo- 
cated in a pat the thirty-three districts 


or communitie¢ 


Each center, iggested, must be equipped 
for play, sport cultural activities, and should 
provide the i tacilities : 

(a) Small « ren’s corner, with sand boxes, 
swing es, apparatus, merry-go- 
rout yutdoor gymnasia. 

(b) Open sj for indoor baseball, volley 
ball ar ) cet 

(c) Wading 

(d) Outdoo mming pool 


(e) Tennis « 


(f) Basebal football fields 
(g) Hors pitching courts, handball courts, 
bowling field, croquet court 


(h) Open lay here storytelling is possible 


The entire layout must be carefully screened 
from city street noise The playgrounds 
should have bx surroundings and well ar- 


ranged flowe! 


The building pment must include: 


(a) Gym m for indoor play to be used by 
your | at regulated intervals 

(b) Indoor g pool 

(c) A bran brary in a separate wing 


(d) Rooms rytelling and handwork 


(e) Rooms exhibits, music, reading of 


poet literature, and for dramatic 

activit 
Radiating from each major recreational center 
is to be a system of smaller auxiliary playgrounds 


equipped to take care of small children who must 


be served within a one-fourth mile radius of their 
homes. 

The plan provides for adequate leadership. The 
major center is to be in charge of a capable gen- 
eral supervisor who not only directs all activities, 
but also informs the people of the district as to 
the program that is being carried out, arousing and 
holding the interest of all groups. 

Under the district supervisor will be assistants 
who not only aid in the program at the major 
center, but also provide traveling, part-time super- 
vision of the auxiliary grounds. The assistants 
are sent out to cover the smaller grounds at regu- 
lar times, supervising the play and outlining fur- 


ther programs. 


Know Your City 


\ personally conducted tour was one of the 
popular activities conducted in July by the Play- 
ground Commission of Cedar Rapids, lowa. At 
least seventy-five representatives of various or- 
ganizations in the city were taken in two large 
buses, donated by the local electric light com- 
pany, to see the city’s recreation facilities. Mr. 
Willard R. Hays, Superintendent of Recreation, 
rode in one bus and Mrs. Clare Nichols, Assistant 
Superintendent of Recreation, in another, to an- 
swer the many questions which were asked. The 
tour began at 6:15 and ended before dark at one 
of the playgrounds where moving pictures were 
being shown. The following mimeographed itin- 
erary was given each “tourist.” 

First Stop—Ellis Park Field—where we shall 

see the Industrial Diamond Ball League. 

Here you will see twelve teams play, part of 

the thirty-one teams comprising 500 men who 

play each Monday, Tuesday and Thursday 
from May to September. 

Second Stop—Harrison Playground Gardens. 
Eight such gardens in various parts of the 
city are conducted with 900 children enrolled. 
Last season the total value of produce from 
these gardens exceeded $1.000.00 at a cost to 
the city of about $500.00. This activity alone 
pays a 100% dividend. 

Third Stop 

Fourth Stop 
ture Airplane Club, Archery Club 


Harrison Playground 


Roosevelt Playground—Minia- 


Fifth Stop—Fillmore Playground Garden 
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Sixth Stop—Crandic Park 
Home of the city baseball league. This field 
was constructed jointly by the Iowa Rail- 
way and Light Corporation and the C. R. 
Playground Commission. Here six teams 
(80 men) play each Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday evenings, drawing many spec- 
tators, as you will see today. 

Seventh Stop—‘J” Street Playground Garden 

Eighth Stop—‘Sinclair” Playground 

Ninth Stop—Public Courts Tennis Club 

Tenth Stop—Daniels Playground Garden 
Here you will see many children at play. 

Eleventh Stop—Daniels Playground 
Junior League Baseball. Four team league 
composed of boys under seventeen years of 
age which we have sponsored through the co- 
operation of Legionnaires who have acted as 
coaches. Here we will inspect some of the 
hand work done by the children while at play. 

Twelfth Stop—Riverside Playground. Here 
you will see a part of one of the regular fam- 
* 


ily community nights which have been held 


each Tuesday evening for the past five years. 


Youth Proves Its Mettle 


Ever growing confidence is being displayed in 
child ability, and correspondingly children are 
proving themselves increasingly worthy of con- 
fidence. The possibility of children’s excelling 
otherwise than as musical and artistic prodigies, 
young authors, mathematical wizards, or chess 
“sharks’’ is apparent when such institutions as the 
School Nature League, the American Museum of 


Natural History, and the Board of Education of 
New York City join in sponsoring The American 
Institute Children’s Fair to focus attention on the 


1 


sciences and to foster a scientific interest in agri- 
culture, gardening, nature study, and conserva- 
tion. 


The first fair of this kind, held last autumn at 
the American Museum of Natural History, was 
such a success that it was repeated on an ap- 
preciably augmented scale this year, from October 
11-17. It was open to all boys and girls of New 
York City eighteen years of age or under. 
Schools, parks, and organizations might compete 
aS groups. 


Over $3,000 was offered in prizes and, in keep- 
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ing with the whole educational atmosphere of 
the fair, it was specified that this money was to be 
used for gardening, nature study, science equip- 
ment, or books. Prizes were awarded to indi- 
viduals for the best displays of home-made animal 
cages and terrariums, biological principles, astron- 
omy, geology, mounted and living insects, inven- 
tiveness and chemistry in the home and models 
illustrating physical principles. Group exhibitors 
vied in displaying gardens; conservation of for- 
ests, wild flowers, bird and wild animal life, parks, 
roadsides, industry, and health; biological prin- 
ciples ; plants ; artificial selection for improvement 
in plants; economic crops; and plant and animal 
life for class room use. 

The American Institute fairs have been nation- 
ally known for the last century and it is a tribute 
to youth that the 100th annual fair of this body 
should be devoted to their interests. 





Physical Education 
Legislation 


Legislation for physical education has made 
rapid strides in the past few years. The National 
Physical Education Service reports that there are 
now thirty-six states with state laws covering 
ninety percent of the population of the country ; 
thirty-one states with programs and syllabi cov- 
ering eighty percent of the population, and 
twenty states with directors and departments of 
physical education teaching sixty-five percent of 
the population. 

On September 1, 1929, Louis Kulcinski of 
the University of Illinois was appointed by Fran- 
cis G. Blair, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction as Assistant State Superintendent, in 
charge of physical education. Mr. Kulcinski is 
a trained physical educator and a _ recreation 
leader. This appointment makes Illinois the 
twentieth state to have a state director, staff and 
budget. Texas, which this year passed its law, 
is the newest comer on the list. 

Arthur V. G. Upton is now State Director in 
West Virginia, succeeding Melville Stewart, who 
is now at the University of West Virginia. 

Dr. D. K. Oberteuffer is now state director 
of Ohio, succeeding Dr. Clifford Brownell, now 
assistant professor of physical education at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 
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Little Stories from the Playgrounds 


A nine-year old girl came to a pet show on the 
Chicago playgrounds with a bottle of bugs and 
worms. Such a collection could hardly be called 
pets, but the exhibit represented determination and 


hard work on the part of this youngster. She told 


the children who made fun of her collection that 
they were all she had. It happened that the father 
of this child came home from work early that day. 
Passing the playground, he sauntered in to see 
what was going on. He was not altogether 
pleased that she was awarded a ribbon with the 
rest. 

Ten days later this same child celebrated her 
birthday. Imagine her delight when the chief 
remembrance of the day was a woozy little puppy 
dog! The father was complimented on his wis- 
dom and kindness of heart; the daughter was 
made happy, and the playground leader found 
much satisfaction in the cooperative adventure. 


—Charles English, Superintendent of Recreation, 
Philadel phia. 


A poster contest was held on the Chicago play- 
grounds. At the end of a three week period, all 


of the better posters were brought together to be 
judged. Alice Wagner, a girl of twelve, repre- 
sented her playground by submitting three of the 


most artistic water color posters the judges had 
ever seen. Her work so outclassed every other 
poster submitted that the judges set it aside. The 
chairman said, “This is not the work of a twelve 
year old child; therefore, we must throw it out 
of the competition.” The others agreed. 

3ut a member of the staff suggested that it was 
unfair to Alice to charge her with misrepresenta- 


tion without hance to appear before the com- 


mittee. Two s later a special meeting was ar- 
ranged. Alice brought her material along. With- 
out apparent nervousness, she arranged her things 


for work and then, in a naive way, asked the com- 


mittee what subject they wished painted. She had 
won her battle right then. When the beautiful 
little landscap« done, the chairman, who was 


the head of department of the schools, 


asked Alice i 
first place in the contest. A month later the 


ight have it. Alice was given 
judges gave opportunity to secure a free 
art education only previous lessons she had 


by her tather, whose hobby 


had were 
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was painting. For economic reasons, he had been 
unable to secure outside instruction for her. The 
playground was the medium through which Alice 
secured her big opportunity for art education. — 
Charles English, Superintendent of Recreation, 
Philadelphia. 


A young French girl of poor family of low 
class environment attended a playground in Maine 
in the first summer | was there, and we found it 
very difficult to keep her from breaking the spirit 
of the playground and working against everything 
we did. Fortunately, the instructor on the play- 
ground soon got her definitely interested in the 
plavground program. It was not long before she 
became a very effective leader. The eyes of the 
girl were opened to many of the good things of 


Jife that she had been missing and she returned to 


school in spite of the fact that she was over age 
for the class in which she was placed. From that 
time on she progressed rapidly and reported to 
us very often. At the end of the second summer 
we received a letter from this girl stating how 
much help she had received from the playground 
and what an influence it had been in her life, 
although she was finally forced to give up school 
because of the family need of her financial help. 
We were influential in securing a very good job 
for her in one of the factories, and at this time 
one of the YWCA workers became interested in 
the girl and, | know, was of great help to her. 
A recent communication from YWCA worker 
indicates that the girl has been doing some fine 
work in her job and has become a very valuable 
leader.—Charles C. Wright, Director Community 
House, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


A small girl at the play village of the Smith 
Memorial Playgrounds said, ‘I began in this 
village as a common mother, and now I’m the 


Mayor.” —Philadelphia, Pa. 


One speaker at the Recreation Congress (1928) 
said: “If we had more home play nights, the evils 


of the divorce court would be lessened.” 


A small curly headed boy came in the office 
of the Community House a few days ago and in 
a nervous manner opened the conversation: “I 
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did ‘something out in the Boys’ Club that I 
shouldn’t have and | want to talk to you about 
it.” “All right, son,” replied the director, ‘“‘go 
ahead.” “I joined the Boys’ Club about a month 
ago,” said the boy, getting the load off his chest, 
“and lied about my age. I said I was twelve and 
I am only eleven. It bothered me a little so I 
thought I’d speak to you about it.” A short talk 
with the boy giving him some advice and a little 
praise and above all permitting him to retain his 
membership sent him on his way happy in spirit 
and stronger in character. Leadership inspired 
this boy to be on the level. He discovered that 
honesty has its reward.—Charles C. Wright, 
Director Community House, Bloomfield, New 
Jersey. 


William, aged twelve, was sent to the Recrea- 
tion Club by the Judge of the Juvenile Court. 
With a group of three other boys of his age, he 
had broken into a building and taken a small sum 
of money from a desk in the office. 

When he first came to the club, he just sat in 
one corner and disliked it very much, as he had 
a dislike for colored children and there were sev- 
eral in this club. It was very evident he knew 
nothing whatsoever about play. The supervisor 
soon discovered that he was talented in drawing. 
He was given crayons and before long he had 
quite an audience watching him draw on the black- 
board in the club room. One of the greatest 
admirers was a little colored chap named Charles. 
Every day William would entertain a certain 
group with his drawings, and being admired so 
much by the colored boys he soon lost his hatred 
for them.—Sophie Fishback, Stamford, Conn. 


The first snow sculpture contest in Chicago was 
held in the winter of 1923. The children were 
requested to model any object except a snow man. 
Two new projects were offered the second winter : 
art windows and ice painting. The art windows 
were frozen colored water arranged on window 
glass, the effect being similar to art windows. 
When ice painting was suggested, a fourteen year 
old boy, Fritz Wagner, recently from Germany, 
tried the experiment. A frame was made in which 
the snow was packed. Water was sprinkled over 
the snow and set out in the open to freeze. Fritz 
secured some ordinary barn paint and with a bor- 
rowed brush set to work. His only experience up 
to that time was a fondness for drawing with pen- 
cil and a little water color painting with a set 
bought at the ten cent store and given him on 


Christmas. Fritz always wanted to paint, but be- 
ing one in a family of twelve children, his parents 
could not afford to secure lessons for him. He did 
receive some help from a teacher in the Lutheran 
School. After many discouraging hours, Fritz 
finally developed a method of making the paint 
stick to the icy surface. An excellent landscape 
resulted. The superintendent was called out to the 
playground to see what was later discovered to be 
the first attempt ever made to paint a landscape on 
ice. It was unique. The superintendent saw the 
value of getting this work known, so he put it in 
his car, and brought it to the office, placing it on 
the fire escape to prevent melting. The press was 
called in. Members of the staff of the Art In- 
stitute were invited to view this new form of art. 
So impressed were they that finally the head of 
the Institute offered Fritz a free scholarship at 
their school. Last year Fritz realized an ambition. 
One of his canvasses was hung in the annual 
exhibition of students.—Charles English, Super- 
intendent of Recreation, Philadelphia. 

John came to one of our recreation clubs about 
four years ago. At that time, he was very mis- 
chievous and hard to handle; not only in the club, 
but in school and at home he was the cause of 
much trouble. John lives in the poorest section 
of the city. One of his brothers has served time 
in the reformatory school, while another brother 
has served time in jail. Being athletically in- 
clined, and very good in all sports, he was natur- 
ally a leader and was put in charge of different 
groups of boys. He soon became a member and 
Captain of the different athletic teams of the 
club and began to look forward to the time when 
he would go to High School and make the school 
teams. 

One day a woman in the neighborhood com- 
plained to the police that her clothes line pole had 
been broken down, and this was blamed on John. 
Knowing he was at the club at the time it was 
done, the club supervisor sent to police head- 
quarters to explain the situation. It meant a great 
deal to John to feel that others had confidence 
in him. 

John was elected president of the club and was 
always ready to help in any way he could. The 
other boys seeing his attitude also changed a great 
deal. At the end of the winter season, he was 
the first one to suggest going out and helping 
to clean up the playground in that section. He 
is now sixteen years old, and in High School; 
president of the Sterling Athletic Club, and cap- 


ata 
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tain of the St ng baseball and football teams. 
Whenever thx pervisor has to leave the club 
house, John is left in charge and things are well 
taken care of : e Fishback, Stamford, Conn. 

The Qual eround is located in the River 
Front District hiladelphia. It is not far from 


Independen: [t was natural that the play- 


ground teacl uld arrange a rather special 


celebration « Fourth. The singing of 
America cl rogran In the group was 
a lad whos indicated he was a child of for- 
eign parents. H turdy little face was turned 
slightly tow ky as he huskily gave his 
version, “‘] Children’s pride.” —Charles 


English, Su nt of Recreation, Philadel- 


phia, Pa. 


For the Children With- 
out Playgrounds 


During t e1 1929 the Philadelphia 
Playgrounds tion assumed the responsibil- 
ity of pr iy facilities for some of the 
forty percent e city’s children who have no 
playgrounds their homes. This was done 
through the { n of a number of playgrounds, 
through the u f play streets, vacant lot play 


11 


centers, str ers in all parts of the city, 


and through 


On the st plavgrounds volley ball, box 
hockey, paddl nis, quoits, checkers, folk danc- 
ing with port nograph, and street showers 
were the chi tivities Residents in the street 
play districts v lad to permit the storing of 
play equipment in their homes. 

When thi tellers initiated their program 
they appears e peasant dress of the Italian. 
Their schedu tivities during the two hours 
at each locat divided about as follows: 
l. story | ich subtle moral objectives 
were incorpo! the story; 2. game period; 
teaching new which the children could use 


daily ; 3. 


The storyt timulated the children to work 


on hand ts during their absence by 


showing ike objects for their play 


from discat mat | such as paper boxes, 
scraps of r boxes and orange crates. 
At each ses 


the childre t 


ect was undertaken and 


r achievements when 


the storytellers next visited the neighborhood, 
While the storytellers met the children only twice 
a week, it was very evident on the second visit 
that the children had been occupied during the in- 
terval with their new games and handcraft. 

Since the storytellers were of the traveling type, 
possibilities for playground materials and facili- 
ties were limited. Whistles, however, were an 
important part of their equipment and their use 
was not restricted to games but as a bugle call to 
announce their arrival. As the whistle sounded 
little heads poked out of windows promising an 
instant appearance. 

Balloon Races in Chicago.—The Playground 
and Sports Division of the Chicago South Park 
Commissioners which for a number of years has 
held balloon races, last summer devised some in- 
teresting variations. 

“We launched our toy balloons, inflated with 
hydrogen—ordinary balloons costing $3.75 a gross 


to the number of 300 or 400, on the twenty- 


ninth of June at eight-fifteen in the evening,” 


writes V. K. Brown, Superintendent of Play- 
grounds and Sports. “So many balloons in past 
years have been reported as having been deflated 
and hardly noticeable, that we felt if they did the 
flying by night, and came down about twelve 
hours later, as seems to be the general history of 
them when they are launched, they would be more 
conspicuous, coming down in the morning and 
drifting about in daylight, people would see them 
and capture them. Instead of the small capsule 
with the folded note inside as the medium for 
carrying the message to the finder, we this year 
tied a printed card of small size on each balloon, 
The cards being serially numbered, we were able 
to identify the sender in each case. Returns are 
still coming in, but we have had letters now, one 
from North Carolina, two from Virginia, one 
from West Virginia, several from Ohio and quite 
a number from Indiana. The balloon which trav- 
elled the greatest distance came down close to 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina, but the one 
which is most interesting came from the Blue 
Ridge Mountains of Virginia, where it landed 
and was picked up at seven fifty-five next morn- 
ing. In less than twelve hours, therefore, it had 
travelled approximately 600 miles. The Univer- 
sity Weather Department is looking up the records 
for us to advise us as to what upper air strata 
the balloons reached in order to travel at this 
speed, and in the direction in which they were car- 
ried,” 











Suggestions for Thanksgiving Parties and 


for the Home Gathering 


As Thanksgiving is primarily a home occasion 
the following suggestions are offered for games 
and stunts to be enjoyed before, during or after 
the home dinner, or, with a little variation, at 
larger gatherings. 

A lively game of Thanksgiving charades will 
serve as a good wit and appetite sharpener and 
will help pass that seemingly endless time before 
the welcome call “Dinner is served,” is heard. 


Divide the group into sides and let each group 
represent in pantomime and dialogue a word or 
combination of words to be guessed by the other 
side. After deciding upon a word and announc- 
ing the number of syllables in it, the actors per- 
form the pantomime they have selected as sugges- 
tive of the meaning of the word chosen. Among 
the words which may be appropriately used at 
Thanksgiving are Pilgrim (pill-grim), Alden 
(awl-den), Puritan (pure-I-tan), Standish (Stan- 
dish), Pious (pie-us). 

Another pre-dinner game which affords much 
merriment is “Nut Target Practice.” In a dish- 
pan place a round baking dish and inside that a 
tin cup. Have the players stand at a designated 
from the target and try to hit the bull’s 
eye. Five nuts are the ammunition, and each one 
ls in the cup counts five; each going into 
the dish, counts two, and each one landing in the 
dishpan, one. 


distance 
that lan 


The player receiving the highest 


score is given the choice piece of turkey as a 
reward for his skill as marksman. 

A game which may be played between courses 
around the table or after dinner is one which 
may be called “Indians.” The leader begins by 


naming some letter of the alphabet; the next 
player adds a letter, always to the last letter given, 
looking toward the formation of a word. Each 
one in turn adds a letter, but must avoid any addi- 
tion which would complete the word. If he does 
so, he becomes a “‘half-Indian.” By the rules of 
the game, no one is allowed to speak to a half- 
Indian; if any player does so, he himself becomes 
a half-Indian. The half-Indians may continue 
playing, and may talk to anyone they please, but 
they may not be answered although they endeavor 
to trap others into conversation with them. If a 


player is obliged to add a letter that finishes a 


word and is already a half-Indian, he becomes a 
whole Indian and must drop out of the game. 
He may still speak to members of the group; 
however, anyone answering him is penalized as 
before. The players are thereby rapidly elimi- 
nated from the game and the contest in word- 
making is narrowed down to two people, one of 
whom must, sooner or later, become a full Indian. 
It will soon be seen that that the point of the 
game is to twist the words in such a fashion as to 
avoid adding any letter which might be a final one. 

The games that are played after a Thanks- 
giving dinner certainly should not call for a great 
deal of physical activity. ““Memory” and “Bunco,” 
two very new games, are admirably suited to this 
particular period of active inactivity in a Thanks- 
giving program. 

The first is played with any set of cards that 
contain pairs. The ambitious hostess may lend 
color to the party and enhance the game by mak- 
ing cards that are typical of this late fall and early 
winter season. One way to do this is to paste on 
colored cardboard pictures of Priscilla, John 
Alden or William Bradford, or pictures of tur- 
keys, pumpkins, fruits and nuts. Number each 
card so that, with a limited number of pictures, 
there will be enough cards to make the game in- 
teresting. or instance, there will be, perhaps, 
fifteen pilgrims, fifteen pumpkins, fifteen John 
Aldens. The cards are turned face down on the 
table. The leader begins by turning up two cards. 
If they do not form a pair, the player picks them 
up and turns up two other cards; if these do not 
form a pair, they are turned down and the play 
goes on as before. The object of the game is to 
try to remember the location of the various cards, 
and, of course, to try to secure the highest number 
of pairs. For example, number one turns up 
card 2 and 4; not forming a pair, they are turned 
down again. Number two picks up card 4; re- 
membering the position of the cards turned up 
by number one, she puts her own four with that 
of number one, and has the privilege of turning 
up two more cards. The cards turned up may be 
11 and 3; the play now goes on to number three, 
and so on. 

“Bunco,” another table game, can also be 
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cn 


played by number of people. Divide the 


group into tw les. The leader keeps score but 
t to select alternately the num- 


After 


does not | 


ber which “bunco” for that time. 


the group | evenly divided, the leader of 
one side select a number or throw 
the dice, tl equipment necessary for the 
game, an yy the number that falls what 


number is bunco” for that game. Each 


team then to play. Each player tries in 


one attempt yw the number that the leader 


threw. If | cessful, he calls ““Bunco,” and 
is given a s f 5, 3 or 1, and the chance to 
throw agai e fails, the next player tries 
his luck. A player scores, the leader takes 
note of it team having the highest score 
after the last r has thrown is winner of that 
game. ‘11 t time, the leader of the other 


side has ege of either throwing for or 


selecting which is to be “Bunco” for 


the next gal nis game is especially interest- 
ing when pl: iS a progressive game. Accord- 


ing to this | uur people play together. The 


two with score, at the ring of a bell, 
move on to ft ‘tC tapie 


which have been of- 


Note: 1] 


roestions 
fered have taken from a bulletin issued by 
the Depart t of Recreation, Reading, Penn- 


sylvania 


\ Few Gam AND STUNTS FOR LARGER 
(GATHERINGS 

Nut Shelli 

The playe e divided into two groups, one 
known as Puritans, the other as Indians. They 
stand in two straight lines. Several feet from 
the head of t ne is a bag of peanuts. The 
first in line 1 up, grabs a peanut, shells and 
eats it and to the end of the line. This 


1 
| 


continues unti the pl: 


of the lin 


iyers have gone to the end 


oup finishing first wins. 


Shoot thi 


Place ; key cutout on a wall, shoulder 
height. number of small arrow cut- 
outs and nut each one consecutively. After 


the guests removed their wraps, blindfold 


them one bi turn them around three times 


pin the arrow on the turkey. 


and ask ther 


The one find best spot wins. 


28 THANKSGIVING PARTIES 


Turkey, Turkey, Turkey 

Ask the group to form a circle. The leader, 
who takes his position as a member of the circle, 
asks each person to find out the names of his 
neighbors on his left and on his right. The 
leader then goes to the center of the circle and 
explains that when he points at some member 
of the circle and says, “Right, Turkey, Turkey, 
Turkey,” the person pointed at must repeat his 
right hand neighbor’s name before he finished 
saying ‘““Turkey, Turkey, Turkey.” If the person 
pointed at fails, he must take the leader’s place in 
the circle and continue the same formula. 


Catch the Turkey 


Using the same circle formation, the leader 
asks one lady to be the “turkey” and a gentleman 
to be the “hunter.” The hunter is blindfolded and 
tries to catch the turkey, who must gobble to give 


the hunter her location. When the turkey is 


.caught she chooses a new “turkey” and the hunter 


chooses a new “hunter.” 


Hunt the Turkey 


A number of turkey cutouts have been hidden 
about the room. The guests are told they will 
be allowed ten minutes to see which person can 


find the most turkeys. 


Thanksgiving Menu 


Each guest is provided with a pencil and paper 
and asked to write Thanksgiving menu using the 
letters in the word “Thanksgiving,” to start each 
word of the menu—-T-Turkey soup, H-hot rolls, 
A-applesauce. 

(From the Pontiac, Michigan, Recreation De- 
partment. ) 


“Totlots.”—This is the name under which the 
Philadelphia has 
opened the first of a series of playgrounds for little 


Playgrounds Association of 


children. What was once a refuse dump is now 
an area about eighteen feet by fifty feet with a 
low fence, a sand box and swings and _ other 
One of the principal fea- 
tures is the entrance. No child who cannot walk 
under the top bar of the entrance without stooping 
is permitted to use the playground. In this way 
the ground is kept for the use of little children, 


pieces of apparatus. 


for whom it was designed. 
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Trees and Recreation 


H. J. NEALE 


Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories 


Re-creation is the act of creating anew. We 
may create new uses for muscles of our body but 
fully as important is creating new trends of 
thought, new viewpoints on life, new green fields 
for the imagination. Swinging a tennis racket or 
making a long, powerful drive in golf brings into 
action muscles and cords of the body which have 
became stale or flabby through disuse. Similarly, 
sensing the cooling shade of a tree or viewing a 
beautiful skyline in the evening brings into action 
powers of appreciation which have rested dormant 
perhaps for years. 

The weary office worker, tired of the monotony 
of figures and statistics, may be in no condition 
for the high-pitched strain of active recreation. 
A walk through the park or woodland in the shade 
of trees with a flickering relief of sun ray is the 
finest type of recreation. For him this mode of 
relaxation creates anew the feeling for natural 
beauty and color which lies inert during his 
working day. ‘The intense silence and dignity of 
the woods offer opportunity for flights of imagina- 
tion, even fantasy. To the housewife or business 
man the recreation offered by trees is of a similar 
type; that of gently calling into play thoughts 
which have no outlet during working hours but 
which must have activity if a person is to come to 
a practical task each day with zest and enthusiasm. 
It is this form of recreation which Shakespeare 
mentions in his famous “As You Like It.” The 
Duke, an exile to the Forest, weary of court in- 
trigue, finds “tongues in trees, books in the run- 
nings brooks, sermons in stones, and good in 
everything.” 


In organized recreational activities trees are 


officially accorded recognition. The Playground 
and Recreation Association of America has statis- 
tics to prove that playgrounds located in or 
amongst shade trees are utilized to a greater ex- 
tent than those barren and devoid of trees. For 


example, one of the large western cities the 


Statistical Department of the city kept an accurate 
record of the cost of maintenance of each play- 


ground on a per capita basis. Theirs is an ex- 


tensive playground system and there was one area 


devoid of trees. The play supervision, apparatus, 


and general working conditions were the same on 


this playground as on the others, but the cost of 
operation per unit of attendance was over double 
that of any other playground in the system. 
Rather than eliminate any of the operative costs 
they appropriated funds for the embellishment of 
this playground and planting of trees with the re- 
markable result that the following season the at- 
tendance of this playground increased to such 
proportions as to bring the unit cost of operation 
below normal immediately. In other words, the 
influence of trees and shrubs on this one area 
proved that even children appreciate being in a 
natural environment. 

Furthermore, in another city where the recrea- 
tion department utilized both parks and school 
grounds, they found the attendance in the parks, 
under average conditions, to be greater than on 
any of the school playgrounds. In this case, as 
in many others in the United States, the school 
grounds were not embellished and had no trees 
on them. 

To carry out a program of supervised recrea- 
tion those in charge must offer an attractive loca- 
tion for their work. Everywhere educators and 
religious leaders are advocating proper natural 
opportunities for child recreation and emphasizing 
the immeasurable good derived from such pro- 
grams. Dr. Fosdick, of New York City, when 
asked one time to state some of his views on the 
influences for good and intelligent living, said: 
“I know among the most saving influences of my 
own youth was the opportunity for wholesome 
play, so beautiful that I look back on it yet with 
No boy of that old gang 
went permanently wrong. Our play was right. 
We roamed the woods, we fished the streams. It 


boundless gratitude. 


was a great boyhood.” 

~ Nature Study programs are pursued in 146 
cities having organized play at the present time. 
This work is supplemented by the labelling of 
trees and trails, educational talks, and study of 
landscape conditions. In addition, these programs 
include special exercises for Arbor Day with tree 
planting programs. Such work among our chil- 
dren cannot but be of vast influence on the future 
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beautification our country. There will be a 
creating of nature in our busy 
repit trees, but trees living and 


demand for t 


cities, not witl 


bristling with rgy, green and full of vigor— 
mute eviden Nature’s gift to a world of 
beauty. 

Playgrout uld have a wealth of trees in or 


around eacl Che effect of sufficient sky- 


line or background produced by a planting of 
trees is important. Trees, properly located, keep 


the dust rmeating the air, eliminate nox- 


ious gases, lend charm, and provide shade for the 
watching mothers or for weakened children not 


able to stand 
light. 
buildings or, 

will blot out ent 
or town in such a manner as to give the im- 


tax of constant play in the sun- 
Such trees many times screen off ugly 
rger areas, if skillfully planted, 

views of the surrounding city 
pression that the area is miles away from the 
busy city life 

Preserving shade trees thus becomes more than 
giving posterity a heritage, it is giving ripe cheeks, 
red lips, and supple knees; it is furnishing temper 
of mind, vigor emotion, and a freshness of the 
deeper springs of life. Conscientious and con- 
tinued activity in shade tree perpetuation is one of 
the finest and most worthwhile types of endeavor. 
In the gigantic elm saved someone will find, in 
future years, inspiration for dignity of life and 
gracefulness of spiritual growth. In the massive 
oak or slender birch someone dazed and momen- 
will be aided in re-creation of 
Surely the welfare of such in- 
sical betterment, mental relief, 


tarily discouraged 
hopes and ideal 

struments of phy 
and spiritual inspiration, is worthy of our con- 


sideration. 


Balloon Races in Detroit.—To interest the 
children of Detroit in aeronautics and particularly 


in the new type of all metal dirigible made in 
Detroit and recently turned over to the Navy De- 


partment, the Department of Recreation and the 


Detroit Free Press last summer conducted a 


helium gas baloon race. The Free Press furnished 
10,000 baloo: hich were filled with helium, 
United States, Airship Safety Gas and released 
from four different play fields. Postcards were 
attached to the balloons asking the finder to fill 
out the blank i return it to the Free Press. 
Surprising dist es were made by the balloons. 
The one wint first place for greatest distance 
was found at Franklinville, Maryland, approxi- 


mately 425 n 


At the Conventions 


Six countries were represented at the confer- 
ence on the “Utilization of the Leisure Hours of 
the Workers” held at the International Labor 
Office in Geneva, March 19-20. Louis C. Schroe- 
der, Secretary of Physical Education of the Na- 
tional Council of the Y. M. C. A., was the repre- 
sentative of the United States. 

The chief subjects for discussion were the ac- 
complishments of the various countries in the field 
of physical education and sport for the great 
masses of people, the question of medical control 
for sports, of corrective exercises for workers 
and of the part which the International Labor 
Office should play in this field. 

All representatives felt that every worker has 
the right to leisure and that the government, state 
and municipality should furnish the means, 
There should be athletic fields and playgrounds 
within an easy reach which contain field houses, 


locker rooms, shower baths. 


The summer camp was highly commended, and 
consideration was given not only to the vacation 
camp for the worker and his family, but also to 
the weekend camp. 

It was the opinion of the group that a trained 
teacher in physical education and sports should be 
employed as the director of the athletic field, play- 
ground and camp. It was agreed that every 
worker participating in physical education and 
sports should first have a thorough medical ex- 
amination. 

It was felt that the schools have a special re- 
sponsibility in impressing on every child, par- 
ticularly those children trained in professional and 
vocational schools, the value of physical educa- 
tion and sports. 


American Institute of Park Executives to 
Meet.—Airports, city planning, playground and 
recreation development, park bureau accomplish- 
ments and foreign and tropical plants are among 
the subjects which will be discussed at the 3lst 
Annual Conference of the American Institute of 
Park Executives. Among the speakers at this 
meeting which will be held at Miami, Florida, 
November 18-21, will be Captain J. E. Whitbeck, 
Consulting Engineer, Pan-American Airways, 
Conrad L. Wirth, member of the National City 
Planning Commission, L. H. Weir, P. R. A. A. 
and Foster Jacoby, Director of Parks, Dallas, 


Texas. 
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Playground Apparatus 











The Merry Whirl 


Accommodates 1 to 50 children 
at the same time. Children can 
board or leave it at will while 
in motion. Easily operated by a 
single child. Requires no super- 
vision. Gives many years of 
service with minimum upkeep. 





Joy Gym 


\ popular device, uniting the 

ns of Giant Stride and 

ilar traveling ring. Built 

th standard of O.D. steel 

Patented top bearing and 
luminum rings. 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


City Playground, West Allis, Wis. 


Keep The 
Children Off 
the Streets 





Write for this Book 


It illustrates and de- 
scribes the complete 
Mitchell line of Better- 
bilt Playground Appa- 
ratus, showing many of 
the items in_ actual 
colors. Explains just 
how Mitchell Equipment 
is built and why it is so 
admirably suited to 
school, park, resort and 
recreational center 
needs. Sent, with com- 
plete price list, on re- 
quest. 





The Swing Bob 
Ideal equipment for the younger 


children—furnishing healthful 
exercise and amusement to 
from one to twenty children at a 
time. Reinforced platform and 
continuous guard rails insure 
safety. Attractively painted. 
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< 5 
Tree Climb 


A novel item which gives the 
children all the delights of 
climbing trees, with unusual 
safety. Center post and cross 
arms of galvanized pipe. Easily 
installed in small space. 


1805 FOREST HOME AVENUE 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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Junglegym’’ Trade Mark 
Registered United States 
Patent Office 


Licensed under Patents 
of October 23, 192 
March 25, 1924 


Junglegym— 
The Climbing Structure 


The playground equipment without a fault. 


Consider—absolute safety a proven fact. 
During the past five years approximately 
15,000,000 child play hours have been en- 


joyed on Junglegyms without an accident. 





Real physical education—no passive posi- 
tions on Junglegym. Physically and men- 
tally he is “on the go,” building muscle, co- 
ordinating mind and body, developing cour- 
age, will power and self-reliance. 
y oV 
Junglegym 
a 
Junior 
Wood $50 
Steel .....$125 
Junglegym’s little brother. The same prin- 
ciple ar truction, but for the smaller 
children 3 to 8. 
es 
faa 7 
* 
‘ Playground Department 
Chicopee, Mass. 
E-23 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Book Reviews 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING, 
NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS, The 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 120] 
Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washington, D. ¢ 
Price $2.00 

The reports of the general session of the annual meet- 

‘ng held in Washington, in May, 1929, and of the na- 

tional officers, Bureau managers, departments and com- 

mittees, conferences, state presidents and local associations 
will all be found in this volume. 


REGIONAL PLANNING IN THE UNITED STATES. Published 
by the American Civic Association, Inc., Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D. C. Price, 10c 


This little pamphlet contains a summary by Thomas 
Adams of the progress of regional planning in the United 
States and a report of the conference on Regional Plan- 
ning of the American Civic Association held at Niagara, 
N. Y. in November, 1928. 


PAPER AND SCISSORS IN THE SCHOOLROOM. By Emily 
Weaver. Published by Milton Bradley Company, 
Springfield, Massachusetts. Price 50c. 

This book is planned to give a practical course in paper 
cutting and folding for all school grades. Playground 
workers who are interested in promoting this form of 


* handcraft will find the book suggestive. 


PLAN Book For THE Boy BvuILperR. Published by the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, Portland, 
Oregon. Free 


This pamphlet gives many suggestions for construc- 
tion from white pine of such articles as bread boards, air- 
planes, weather vanes, bird houses, footstools, hanging 
bookcases, a dory, model sloop and similar articles. 


Published 
Mass. 


Louise D. Tessin. 
Company, Springfield, 


WoopworkK PATTERNS. By 
by Milton Bradley 
Price, $1.50 


This very attractive book contains sixty-six patterns 
all in original size for making toys and practical crafts of 
simple design. The directions are so clear and the pat- 
terns so well worked out that they are readily usable. 


FuN witH Paper Foupinc. By William D. Murray and 
Francis J. Rigney. Published by Fleming H. Revell 
Company, New York. Price, $1.50 


It is hard to believe that such an immense amount of 
enjoyment lies hidden in the surface of a perfectly plain 
square of white paper. Under the wizardry of this book, 
however, this same square becomes successively a Chinese 
“Junk,” a rooster that flaps its wings, a cake basket, a 
motor boat, a battleship, a dog, an airplane, and an almost 
unlimited number of objects. 

While the book is intended primarily for children, 
adults will find much entertainment in making any of the 
articles suggested. 


Twice 55 Prus Community Sones. Published by C. C 
3irchard and Company, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Price, 15c. 


This revision of Twice 55 Community Songs which has 
been so widely used by recreation workers, contains 175 
songs with music. The eighty additional songs include 
not only some of the old favorites for which the text 
was printed alone in the preceding edition but also new 
folk songs, carols and hymns and some choruses which 
advanced choral groups may use. 
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Let them play 
in safety — protected 


You can protect children—pro- 
mote discipline and encourage 
clean, healthful sports with a 
positive boundary line of PAGE 


Fence. 


53 Service Plants erect fence 
everywhere. Near you isa PAGE 
Service Plant—a reliable local or- 
ganization ready to help you from 
first plans to final erection. Write 
today for name and address and 
for a copy of “Boundary Lines”—an 
informative booklet telling how to 
beautify and protect property. Ad- 
dress Page Fence Association, Dept. 
811, 520 N. Michigan Avenue, Chi- 


cago, Illinois. 







INVESTIGATE 


Page Fabric available in 
Copperweld non - rusting 
wire—reduced maintenance 
—life-time service. 





Shhh 
XXX 
BAX 
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Avrerica’s first wire fence 
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CHAIN LINK—GALVANIZED OR COPPERWELD 
ORNAMENTAL WROUGHT IRON 
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keep Playgrounds DUSTLESS 














Flake 77%—80% 

It prevents th ation of germ-laden dust. 

Solvay Calcium Chloride is clean, white material; does 
not track or st Though perfectly harmless, it has 
definite germicidal action 

Write for Booklet 1156 
SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 
Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 


The Solvay Process Company 
40 Rector Street New York 











Learn to bea 


LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECT 


= INCREASE YOUR VALUE 
F/ AND EARNING POWER 
it home—by mail you can learn the 
interesting paying art of planning prac- 
tical, economical and beautiful grounds. 
The Course that has Helped Many Play- 
ground and Park Directors and Recrea- 
ional Supervisors. 





; 
Easy to learn-—in spare time—at home. 
Be able to plan and carry out changes 
in landscaping parks and grounds—and 
you make your services even more 
valuable 


Write for Detailse—No Obligation 


AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL ; 
48 Plymouth Building Des Moines, Ia. 








Six Dramatic Stunts 


For club, church and community center use, and 
for informal presentation at gatherings of all kinds 
where impromptu entertainment is desired, these 
stunts will be found invaluable. The few proper- 
ties and costumes necessary may be easily impro- 
vised. Production notes and a list of stunt material 
are included. 

Price, 35 cents 


Playground and Recreation Association 
of America 


315 Fourth Avenue New York City 























FRETTED INSTRUMENT ORCHESTRAS. National Bureau for 
the Advancement of Music, 45 West 45th Street, New 
York City. Free 

“It is easier to listen but it’s fun to play.” is the key- 
note of this attractively illustrated 100-page booklet which 
will serve as a guide to procedure in organizing and 
maintaining ensembles of banjos, mandolins, guitars and 
other plectrum instruments. The book will be of special 
interest to recreation workers, for the formation of fretted 
instrument groups—not merely ukulele clubs but informal 
ensembles with banjos, mandolins and guitars—is a very 
practicable project for a recreation system which is spe- 
cializing to any extent in music. There are always capable 
local teachers of these instruments whose services can be 
had on part time at a very nominal fee. Fretted Instru- 
ment Orchestras gives complete suggestions for the or- 
ganization of such groups. A copy of the book may be 
obtained without charge from the National Bureau for 
the Advancement of Music. 


THe Macic or Books. Compiled and edited by A, P, 
Sanford and Robert Haven Schauffler. Published by 
Dodd, Mead and Company, New York. Price, $2.00 

This anthology, which has been prepared for use in 
connection with Book Week, contains a delightful col- 
lection of some of the best things which have been said 
or written about books. This material has been classi- 
fied under the following headings: The Fun of Books; 

How to Read; The Story of Paper and Printing; In the 

Library, and What Books Can Do For Us. In addition 

there are three stories and three plays and a pageant 

appropriate for production during book week. A section 
addressed to parents and teachers suggests ways of in- 
teresting children in books and of developing a love of 
reading. The final section has to do with Projects and 
Programs and gives some helpful book lists. 


PLEASE CoMe TO My Party. By Bertha M. Hamilton. 
Published by Little, Brown and Company, Boston, 
Massachusetts. Price, $1.75 

Here is a party book which will delight boys and girls 

because the suggestions are given in narrative form. 
Mothers will enjoy it because each of the twelve parties 
given, one for each month, is planned completely, details 
being given for the making of invitations, the scheme of 
the party, the games and activities, the prizes, the table 
decorations, the refreshments—and all achieved at slight 
expense. 


BASKETBALL GUIDE AND OFFICIAL RuLEs, 1929-30. Spal- 
dings Athletic Library. No. 700X. American Sports 
Publishing Company, New York. Price, 25c 

Fifteen years ago the Amateur Athletic Union, Inter- 
national Y. M. C. A. and National Collegiate Athletic 

Association, organized a joint basketball rules committee. 

Since that time basketball has grown with tremendous 

rapidity. The part played by the joint committee in this 

growth has been that of developing out of numerous and 
varied playing codes, a single set of rules governing the 
game. With very few exceptions, basketball games 
throughout the world are now played under these rules. 











Regarding the Rochester 
Survey 


In the October issue of PLAYGROUND AND 
RECREATION mention was made of the sur- 
vey of recreational facilities made in Ro- 
chester, New York. Those interested in ob- 
taining copies will want to know that the 
survey may be secured for $2.00 
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The 
LOUDEN 
SWING- 
BOB 


DELIGHTFUI de- 
A vice for the smaller 
children, particularly, and 
one that is thoroughly 
safe. It swings backward 
and forward with a sweep 
ing and slightly rising and 
dipping motion that the 
children like—set in mo- 
tion by the riders them- 
selves, by pulling and 
pushing against the sup- 
porting arms. The twelve- 
foot board will hold a 
jozen or more young- 
steers; and hand-holds are 
niaced at intervals to 
keep them from toppling 
ff. The Swing-Bob re- 
juires a space only 6 x 18 
eet and there is always a 
corner in any playground 


where one or more of 
hese interesting devices 
“an be sandwicned in. 

















LOUDEN PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT ? 


ATURALLY, you are interested in play- 








ground equipment in a general way, because 

you recognize it as a need of the community 
and as a definite part of your recreational program. 
But LOUDEN equipment, in particular, should be 
of interest to you because: 


1—It is the most complete of all playground equip- 
ment lines, with a range of devices that fits into 
any playground project, large or small—and 
meets the requirements or limitations of any 
appropriation. 


2—Every device has been designed by experts, not 
only for its entertaining qualities, but for abso- 


HAT a remarkable transformation a few ° 
well selected playground devices can make lute safety—for a factor of safety, in fact, 
in the recreational interests of any com- . 
munity a transtormation that results not only far beyond normal requirements. 
in healthy bodies, but healthy minds and good ‘ ‘ ° ° . 
ee ip as well . ocial and moral influence , = 1s built by an organization that enjoys a repu- 
tremen usly tar-reaching. 


tation for more than sixty years of successful 








manufacturing experience—with nation-wide 
facilities for both distribution and service that 
permit you to install Louden equipment with 
confidence, and with full assurance of present 
and future satisfaction. 

If you have not received the Louden Playground 

book “For the Safety, Health and Happiness of 

Young America,” we shall be glad to send you a 


copy on request—a book of genuine value to all 
who are concerned with playground problems. 


LOQOUDEN PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


Manufactured by the J. E. Porter Corporation 





118 Broadway Ottawa Illinois 
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AMERICAN PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 
NONE BETTER 


Write for No. 14 Catalog of Complete Line . 
American Playground Device Co., Anderson, Indiana 

















| Ropert Lassiter, Charlotte, N. C. 


es ” JosepH Lee, Boston, Mass j 

Official Epwarp E. Loomis, New York, N. Y 
J. H. McCurpy, Springfield, Mass | 

— Otto T. Matrery, Philadelphia, Pa j 
Watter A. May, Pittsburgh, Pa | 
Cart E. MILiiken, Augusta, Me 
Miss Exrren Scripps, LaJolla, Calif 
Mrs. CATHERINE BARKER SPAULDING, Chicago, II 
Harotp H. Swirt, Chicago, Ill. 
Freperick S. Titswortu, New York, N. Y 
Mrs. James W. Wapswortu, Jr., Washington, D. ( 
J. C. Watsu, New York, N. Y 
Joun G. Winant, Concord, N. H 
Mrs. Witt1am H. Woopin, Jr.. Plainfield, N. J 
FreDERICK M. Warsurc, New York, N. Y 
C. S. Weston, Scranton, Pa 

















DIRECTORS RECREATIONAL LEADERS TEACHERS [ 


Pitching Horseshoes SO ey eee 
THE DRAMA 


Be ’ a member of j 
CHURCH AND DRAMA LEAGUE OF AMERICA, INC. i 
289 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Subscribing $2.50 Service $5 00 


























Diamond Official Pitching Horseshoes are 
chosen by champions because of their precise 
balance and exactness. They conform exactly IT HAS BEEN SO FOR 30 YEARS 
to requirements of National Horseshoe Pitching _ — . a 
Association IgQNT 7 x 

Made with straight or curved toe calk— Al GURS 
regular or dead falling type. Also Junior Model Preeminently Headquarters 
for ladies and children. Diamond pitching : bas ate , ca4. : 
horseshoe accessories include stakes and stake For NETS — NETS af every kind and description 
holders, official courts, carrying cases, score for every conceivable purpose for which nets are 
pads with percentage charts attached—and ever used. 
official rule booklet. Specializing in GOLF PRACTICE NETS rENNIS 




















Write for catalog NETS—forty or more irieties BASKET BALL GOAL 
NETS. PROTECTION NETS for Basket Ball Rooms, 
AMOND CALK O E E CO. etc. BASE BALI CAGE NETS. SOCCER FOOTBALL 
DIAM . A HORS SHO co NETS. LA CROSSE NETS. HOCKEY NETS BAN- 

4610 Grand Avenue, Duluth, Minn. NER NETS. VOLLEY BALL NETS 

: = Make your wants known. Prompt reply will follow ' 
W. A. AUGUR 
Officers and Direc tors of the Playground Augur's Net and Twine Store 

35 FULTON STREET NEW YORK 





and Recreation Association of America 


OFFICERS SS ; or 








7 Lez, President 


é NLEY, First Vice-Presiden . 
Joux G. Winaw?, Second. Vice Presiden The Christmas Book 





Ropert Garrett, Third Vice-President 


Gustavus T. Kirs Treasurer The Christmas Book, revised and brought up to date, is 
Howarp S. Braucuer, Secretary | now ready for distributior It contains, The Christmas 
DIRECTORS Party, An Old English Christmas Revel, the St. George | 
Mrs. Epwarp W. Bippte, Carlisle, Pa | Play, A Christmas Carniva Hlow to Organize Groups of 
Wiiiram ButterwortH, Moline, Ill Christmas Carolers, Stor f the Christmas Carols, 
Crarence M. Crark, Philadelphia, Pa. _ Plans for the Community Christmas Tree, Lists of Christ 
Mrs. ArtHur G. CUMMER Jacks nville, Fla . . mas Plays and Musi und Sugaestions from the Chnist- 
F. Trusee Davison, Locust Valley, L. 1., N. ¥ ant Calmations af Gther Commmultics 


Mrs. Tuomas A. Epison, West Orange, N. J. 
Joun H. Finiey, New York, N. Y. ; : 
Hucu Frayne, New York, N. Y. Price, 35 cents 
Ropert Garrett, Baltimore, Md. | 

N 


Mrs. CHartes A. Goopwi! artford, Con . 
: Seattle, Wash. _ | Playground and Recreation 
: | 


9 


Austin E. GRIFFITHS 
Witt1am Hare Harxn — ° 
Cuartes Haypen, New York, N Association of America 

Mrs. Francis peLacy Hype, Plainfield, N. J : 7 e 
Gustavus T. Kirsy, New York, N. Y 315 Fourth Avenue New York City 
H. McK. Lanpon, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Mrs. Cuarites D. Lanier, Greenwich, Conn. - —— — = ———— 
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GROWING 
PLAYGROUNDS 


Every playground should be a growing playground. 
Like the community it serves, the playground should 
be each year a little bigger and a little better. 


For the new playground, and the old playground per- 
manency is the first consideration. Playground equip- 
ment must stand up under weather, hard usage, even 


abuse. 


he playground that would keep growing must look 
well to the selection of its equipment. It must select 
equipment that will serve for many years; so that the 
funds of each year can be used for additional equip- 
ment and not for mere replacement. 


\ledart playground equipment is built with fifty-six 
years of experience; built with an extra margin of dur- 
ability; built with an extra margin of safety. 


Now is the time to plan for the new playground or for 
the betterment of the old playground. ‘To help you 
in the planning, send for the Medart Catalog of Play- 
‘round Equipment. 





DART 


Manufacturers Since 18%3 


Makers of Gymnasium Apparatus, Playground Equipment, Steel Lock- 
ers, Steel Cabinets and Junior Line for the Home Playground. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 3544 DeKalb Street, St. Louis 
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President Hoover’s Message 
to the Recreation 
Congress 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON. 


Oct. 12, 1929. 
Mrs. Eugene Meyer, 


Seven Springs Farm, 


Mount Kisco, N. Y. 


My Dear Mrs. Meyer: 

I am deeply interested in the problem of recrea- 
tion, as its solution goes to the root not only of 
many fundamental questions of physical health, 
but also of many needs for mental stimulation and 
spiritual satisfactions. A national program is 
needed, and the conference at Louisville can be of 


great service in its consideration. 
Yours faithfully, 
HERBERT HOOVER. 

















